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HARCOURT A. TYNES 


When Harcourt Tynes, veteran educator, regional director of The As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and History smiled and slept away in 
absolute serenity May 28, 1958, the curtain fell on a life of rich fruitage. 

A native of Nassau, Bahamas, Mr. Tynes came to the United States 
as a young man, graduated from City College in 1924 and later received a 
master's degree in history and social science from Columbia University 
After a year of teaching at Tillotson College in Texas, Mr, Tynes taught 
social studies at the Frederick Douglass Junior High School, 139th Street 
and Lennox Avenue, a post he held until his death. He was for many 
years a member of the social studies curriculum committee of the Board of 
Education and its textbook appraisal committee. He was a regional diree- 
tor of the Association For the Study of Negro Life and History at the time 
of his death, having served as president of the New York Branch for 18 
years. An ever active worker in civic affairs, Mr. Tynes was a member of 
the executive boards of the New York Branch of NAACP and the West- 
chester Urban League. He was also a member of the Westchester County 
Council of the State Commission Against Discrimination, 

Hundreds of students, fellow teachers and friends felt a deep sense of 
loss, but they brushed away tears and gave thanks that they had been priv- 
ileged to share the warm friendship and inspiration of a man who had left 
a legacy of unusually fine and constructive work. 

Harcourt Tynes was loved and respected by young and old. 
was felt not only in New York City, 
communities. 


The New York Branch of the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History of which Mr. Tynes was president for 18 years, will always be 
grateful for his devotion, for his untiring efforts to make Negro History 
a definite part of American History. Like Dr.Carter G. Woodson, Mr. 
Tynes emphasized the rich heritage of the Negro and the importance of his 
knowing this background in order to feel secure as a proud American, 

The year before Mr. Tynes’ passing, The Association honored him with 
a testimonial reception which was attended by a large number of friends 
who had caught the spirit of this proud American. It is needless to say 
that in honoring Harcourt Tynes, the Association is also honored in adding 
to its records when it paused to pay public tribute to one of its most illus- 
trious members, a great teacher, scholar, civic worker, gentle friend. 

In responding to the high praise of Dr. George 


His in- 


fluence but also in the adjoining 


Haynes and other dis- 
tinguished speakers Mr. Tynes seemed almost overwhelmed with appreciation 
and humility. 

When death claimed Harcourt Tynes, one of New York's most outstand- 
ing citizens, all of the leading newspapers, THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, LONG ISLAND PRESS, THE 
POST. THE MIRROR and others marked his passing with comments be. 
fitting one who had given a life of service to his race and his community. 

The February preceding his death the press was loud in its praise of 
his 9th grade pupils at Frederick Douglass Junior High School who jour- 
neyed by bus from Manhattan to his bedside to present to him the assign- 
ment given them in December. 

When the boys learned that their teacher was too ill to return to the 
class, they finished their project in a book (the class chipped in to raise 
money for the binding) however, when the bookbinder learned of the pur- 
pose he willingly gave his services. 

Miss Isidore R. Assistant Principal and the Principal, Wr. 
Abraham Wilner, expressed a great deal of pride in the diligent youngsters 
who with the added assistance of Miss Mary Carrion, School Librarian, Mr. 
Andrew Donaldson, of the Art Department, responsible for the photographs, 
Mrs. Dorothy Homer and Mrs. Eleanor Jackson of the 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Countee Cullen 
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THE GHOSTS OF JACKSON WARD 


By James H. Brewer, Virginia State College 


A Chapter in the Political History of 
Richmond, Virginia. 


History reveals that men create 
their own disasters. There are times 
when the accumulated consequences 
of their foolish acts explode with 
all the violence of a phenomenon of 
nature. The Ghosts of Jackson Ward 
was one of these man-made disasters. 
Like the eruption of a deadly vol- 
cano, it was an explosion of deep 
and pent up feelings. As stated by 
a Virginia newspaper “it was black 
against white; ignorance against in- 
telligence; vice against virtue; bar- 
barism against civilization.”' Thus, 
by 1900, numerous episodes, similar 
to the one in Jackson Ward, were 
to be found throughout Virginia's 
“black belt.” It was part of a de- 
termined effort to eliminate the Vir- 
ginia Negro as a political entity. The 
mere mention of the Jackson Ward 
municipal elections of 1900 drives 
some Republicans into a state of re- 
sentment or bitterness.’ Others calm- 
ly state that the amazing perform. 
ance of the ward's Democratic lead- 
ers was the result of careful plan- 
ning, thorough organization, and 
brilliant command. They explain 
that, surrounded by superior forces, 
the Democrats were forced to deploy 
carefully and to shift frequently their 
small army of voters to strategic 
areas within the ward's four pre- 
cinets. Then too, they had to match 
wits against John Mitchell, Jr., the 
wily, provocative, and enterprising 
journalist who was the undisputed 
leader of Jackson Ward. He ap.- 
peared so firmly entrenched that 
nothing short of a miracle could up- 
root him. Indeed, this cagey editor 
caused the Democratic high com- 
mand to experience many shaky mo- 
ments. In sheer desperation the 
Democrats made a final effort to 
muster judicial support. a task which 
at that time struck most people as 
all but impossible. 


This narrative, entitled “The 
Ghosts of Jackson Ward,” unfolds 
itself in the pages of a Negro news- 
paper, the Richmond Planet. It dis- 
closes a fantastic yet often humorous 
political campaign within Richmond, 


Virginia. The story begins on a 
sunny day in May at the dawn of 
the 20th century. For years the 
Negro Republicans of Jackson Ward 
had met in historic St. Luke’s Hall 
to nominate candidates for public 
office. On Wednesday evening, May 
2, 1900, Thaddeus Robinson pre- 
sided over such a meeting.’ Eventu- 
ally the delegates, from the ward's 
four precincts, selected candidates to 
run for Richmond's Common Coun- 
cil and Board of Aldermen.‘ 


Unknown to the Jackson Ward del- 
egates one Royall Racks was soon 
to be involved in what may be por- 
trayed as a “voodoo rite” creating 
a political “zombi” who was soon 
to haunt the colored people of 
Jackson Ward. A Negro of ques- 
tionable traits, Royall Racks set in 
motion eventually the machinery to 
sow the seeds of political confusion 
by clever forgery and fraud. The 
ghosts reanimated by Racks were to 
ippear twice in Jackson Ward: first, 
is candidates for public office, and 
secondly, as qualified voters for the 
Democratic ticket. Undoubtedly the 
veed for such ghosts was keenly felt 
by many Democrats. The political 
climate of the state was now amen- 
able to any new idea to reduce the 
political potential of the Negro. And 
now, the time had finally arrived 
for the Negroes of Jackson Ward 
to atone for their political sins, 
namely, voting and office-holding. 


In a lonely grave, although once 
a prominent office-holder and jour- 
nalist. forgotten and unknown, lies 
John Mitchell, Jr., a casualty of his- 
tory. To a marked degree this un- 
sung statesman was responsible for 
the political achievements of the 
Jackson Ward Negroes. Those who 
knew this unknown Negro charac- 
terized him as proud, arrogant, and 
dynamic. As editor of the Rich- 
mond Planet, he dared to use his 
“acid pen” to halt the fury of his 
day. His contemporaries refer to 
him as a “majestic king.” Mitchell's 
striking appearance certainly reflect- 
ed his insatiable passion for clothes. 
His daily attire consisted of a finely 
tailored long black coat, that draped 


rather than fitted his graceful frame; 
hickory stripped trousers; a pic-a- 
dilly colar; and. casually perched 
in the center of his silk cravat was 
a glittering diamond stick pin. In- 
deed, proclaimed one of his life long 
friends, “was he not the Sole Grand 
Chancellor of the United Order of 
the Pythians?” He had what he 
himself described as a “handsome, 
tanned face” and an “extraordinary 
physique.” Certainly his eyes were 
his most striking feature; they could 
either light up with humor and 
warmth, or turn cold and harsh. 
The colorful editor had a magnifi- 
cent voice and his speech was even 
more compelling. His many asso- 
ciates likened him to Daniel Webster, 
“a living lie,” because no man on 
earth could be as great as he looked. 
Nevertheless, his undisputed lead- 
ership of Jackson Ward was to face 
soon its most serious challenge. 

The first challenge to his leader- 
ship materialized by mid-May of 
1900. This fact was disclosed in a 
news release from Mitchell’s paper, 
and came as no great surprise to 
the politically literate. The indig- 
nant editor bitterly announced that 
a “black Judas,” one Royall Racks, 
had filed a list of bogus candidates 
with the clerk of the Hustings Court.‘ 
Among the names Racks submitted 
were those of ten prominent Negro 
citizens of Jackson Ward, none of 
which were candidates for public of- 
fice. Along with the ten forged 
names there were others, that were 
fictitious, yet similar to those of the 
ward’s Republican nominees. , For 
example, Editor John Mitchell, Jr., 
was opposed by John Mitchell, a 
political apparition. Likewise, H. 
F. Jonathan had to face a formidable 
opponent of unearthly origin named 
H. E. Jonason.® . “These tactics, as- 
serted Mitchell, were “designed to 
confuse and mislead” the Negro vo- 
ers of our ward. 

The editor then consulted his col- 
leagues, and, after a long discussion, 
they reached three decisions: first, 
to secure the services of William L. 
Royall, the well-known “Funder” 
and famous constitutional lawyer; 
second, to take the necessary legal 
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steps to remove the forged names 
of the ten prominent Negroes from 
the official ballot; and third, to take 
their chances of defeating their in- 
visible and ghostly opponents. Hence, 
no effort would be made to remove 
the imaginary names from the bal- 
lot. 

Mitchell rushed to the city hall 
to notify the clerk Walter Christian 
that he would submit evidence es- 
tablishing that the notices filed by 
Racks were forgeries.’ D. C. Rich. 
ardson, the Commonwealth's Attor- 
ney, arrived and a brief conference 
was held.2 Mitchell was assured that 
the forgeries would be investigated. 
A news release of the Planet inform- 
ed its readers that the clerk of the 
Hustings Court, the electoral Board, 
and the Attorney 
had condemned the forgeries. How- 
ever, future events were to teach the 


Commonwealth's 


militant editor a shocking lesson in 
Machiavellian politics, namely, that 
men may vote dry and drink wet. 
With great confidence Mitchell, ac- 
companied by his learned counsel, 
the Hon. William L. Royall, once a- 
gain visited clerk Christian. The 
clerk listened patiently as Mitchell 
stated that “section 5 of the Parker 
Bill, which outlined procedures for 
candidates for public office to foll- 
low, had not been compiled with.” 
He politely asked the clerk not to 
submit the forged names to the Elec- 
toral Board. The clerk rejected his 
request and then retired. 

Mitchell's counsel next approached 
the three members of the Electoral 
Board.” They were told that “if 
names ... presented them. . . 
forgeries, and not in accordance with 
the law, they had a right to remove 
them..." Again the editor's con- 
fidence shaken. The Board 
turned down his lawyer's demand, 
but it did consent to submit the mat- 
ter to Attorney General Andrew 
Jackson Montague. However, the 
Board asserted that it would not be 
bound by his decision. This proved 
to be a wise reservation, as Monta, 


were 


was 


gue soon notified the Board that “it 
had a right... 
ly shows a forgery . . 
the name from the official ballot. 
The Board’s refusal to be bound by 
this ruling prompted Mitchell to ap- 
peal to the court. ' 


if proof conclusive- 


. to withhold 
12 


The editor's court experiences were 
equally as vexing as those he had 
with the clerk of court and the Elec- 
toral Board. Upon the advice of his 
lawyer, Mitchell selected Benjamin 
Jackson, one of the ten persons whose 
names were forged, to start litigation. 
If Jackson succeeded in having the 
court to direct the Electoral Board 
to remove his name from the official 
ballot, the remaining nine men 
would likewise. Attorney Roy- 
all, Mitchell, and Jackson prepared 
an affidavit to the facts and allega- 


do 


tions. On Saturday morning, May 
12th, they appeared before Judge 


Lamb of the Chancery Court. How- 
ever, the judge remarked, that for 
personal reasons, he did not wish to 
hear the case. He suggested that 
“the matter be taken to the Law and 
Equity Court.” Royall informed 
the judge that the docket of the 
Equity Court was already crowded, 
and requested that the case remain 
in Chancery, Finally, this was agreed 
upon, and Judge Wellford, who was 
presiding at Henrico County Court 
House, was contacted. The hearing 
was set for 5:00 o'clock the same 
day. 


For the Jackson Ward Democrats 
neither delay or indecision was pos- 
sible. Would the court rule against 
the attempted forgery? Not a single 
how Judge Wellford 
The hopes and fears, 
the hate and bitterness of past dec- 
ades were centered on one man. Then 
Judge Well- 
ford decreed that “the electoral board 
he enjoined from placing Benjamin 
Jackson's name on the ballot.”™ 

The next afternoon preparations 
were made for the other alleged nom- 
inees to have their names 
from the ballot. 


person knew 


would rule. 


came his final answer. 


removed 
Time was of the 
essence. 
and allegations had to be taken and 
notarized. By midnight Mitchell was 
frantic. The notary public, R. T. 
Hill. had only secured affidavits from 
three of the nine alleged candidates. 
It appeared that the testimony of 


the other six men could not be taken 
\in time to meet the morning dead- 


Kine. Suddenly, Mitchel’s pompous 
lodge brother, Giles Jackson Porter, 
arrived at the editor’s home driving 
his horse drawn carriage. Jackson 
Ward was to then relive the “mid- 


\ 
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night ride” of Revolutionary days. 
The colorful Porter, the notary, and 
two others managed to squeeze into 
the carriage; and off raced the spir- 
ited steeds. How they managed to 
awaken sufficiently the remaining six 
gentlemen to record their testimony 
is not known. Nevertheless, a few 
hours before dawn, their job ac- 
complished, a squeaking. overcrowd- 
ed buggy drawn by two panting 
horses, arrived before the editor's 
home. The four “minute men” wear- 
ily stepped out of the carriage: 
Mitchell rushed to greet them, With 
his usual eloquence, he told the hag- 
gard and “yawning quartette:”” 

“Gentlemen, whether your efforts 
fail or succed, the willingness with 
which you came forward at least en- 
titles you to the respect and gratitude 
of the people of this ward.” 

However, they did succeed, and in 
a few hours Judge Wellford issued 
the restraining order. 

Two facts are now vitally signifi- 
cant. First, the official ballot would 
contain only the names of the ghost 
nominees. And Mitchell's 
impromptu resulted in a 
court directing 


secondly, 
actions 
the removal 
of the ten forged names of promin 
ent Jackson Ward citizens from the 
ballot. And so, at least one of the 
dangers of misleading and confusin« 
the voters on day had 
passed. Unquestionably Mitchell had 
angered his political enemies, Of 
still greater significance, he had won 
a crucial legal battle against the pre- 
vailing harsh and unruly 
passions of his day." 
must pay. Fate was to decree that 
once again the troublesome editor 
would be forced to wage a second 
desperate fight in the Virginia halls 
of justice. 


order 


election 


political 
For this he 


This dramatic conflict is also re- 
corded in the pages of the Richmond 
Planet. \t began on Thursday, May 
24, 1900, when the people of Jack- 
son Ward went to the polls to cast 
their vote for either the Democratic 
or the Republican nominees. It was 
anticipated that the Republican vote 
would be split by some unsuspecting 
voter who would unknowingly cast 
his vote for the ghost candidates. 
After the polls had closed, the final 
tally was taken. 

The morning newspapers of Rich- 


\ 
\ 
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mond reported a sweeping victory 
for the Democratic party.” However, 
the large and glaring headlines of 
the Planet gave its readers a differ- 
ent concept of the election results." 
A casual glance at the top of the 
page disclosed such headlines as: 
“The Jackson Ward Robbery,” “Bal- 
lot-Boxes Boldly Stuffed,” and “The 
Scheme Consummated.” Along with 
these meaningful headlines were two 
others both contradictory and con- 
fusing to the reader. The first told 
that the “Republicans won by a 200 
Majority:” while the second 
screamed “All Democratic Candi- 
dates Counted In.” For this part of 
the story to become clearer one must 
wait until the plot is unraveled, Mit- 
chell charged that “every device 
known to the politician was resorted 
to in the various precincts.” He 
angrily denounced the delay in vot- 
ing. Continuing, the editor spoke of 
the shameful deeds of the election 
judges. In the third precinct he in- 
sisted that “the ballot-box was put 

. in a darkened room . . . out of 
sight of the voters” After a citizen 
voted, the election judge, a brother 
of one of the candidates, turned his 
back and slowly walked towards the 
darkened room, presumably to de- 
posit the vote.” 

With caustic sarcasm, the Negro 
editor analyzed what he called the 
“remarkable election returns.” 
cording to him the Republican can- 
didates did not seek the support of 
several hundred qualified but illit- 
erate Negro Republicans of Jackson 
Ward. Thus, at his party's request 
the illiterate Negroes refrained from 
attempting to vote, Hence, only the 
“lettered sons of Ham” appeared at 
the polls to vote. Next, he interpret- 
ed the manner in which the 834 votes 
recorded were actually cast. He said 
that exactly 518 votes were cast by 
Negro Republicans, and by 
white Democrats Thus, the Negro 
vote exceeded that of the whites by 
some 200 votes.?! Now, the previous 
ly mentioned 
two confusing headlines is explain- 
able, Mitchell's assertion that the 
Republicans won by a majority of 
200 of his 
honest opinion. 

Actually, the official election re- 
showed that the Democratic 


contradiction in the 


votes was a statement 


turns 


nominees received over 300 votes 
more than their Republean oppon- 
ents.“ A closer look at the official 
returns disclosei that no single Re- 
publican candidate received more 
than 259 votes. However, the Dem- 
ocratic nominees had from 593 to 
672 votes credited to them by the 
election judges. Mitchell called this 
a “fantastic mathematical phenom- 
enon” made possible by the ghosts 
who were permitted to vote the Dem- 
ocratic ticket. These phantom votes 
were then deliberately and calmly 
substituted for the bulk of the Negro 
votes cast for the Republican candi- 
dates.” 

Once again the Hon. William L. 
Royall was called to represent the 
Negroes of Jackson Ward. Both Rovy- 
all and Mitchell made a careful 
study of the voting returns as certi- 
fied by the election judges. Next they 
took testimony bearing on the al- 
leged voting irregularities. And final. 
ly. a notice of the pending litigation 
was served on each of the declared 
Democratic winners.” 

The trial began with Judge Witt 
of the Richmond Hustings Court pre- 
siding. For days he sat on the bench 
listening attentively to the able ar- 
ray of counsels on both sides, Mr, L. 
O. Wendenburg. chief counsel for 
the Democratic defendants, was as- 
sisted by H. M. Smith and the Hon. 
George D. Wise.™ In his opening 
statement, Wendenburg contended 
that the Richmond Hustings Court 
did not have jurisdiction over the 
case, He quoted section 160 of the 
Code of Virginia to show that Coun- 
cilmen were not officers, nor were 
they subject to the jurisdiction of 
Judge Witt’s court. Continuing to 
press this point, Wendenburg read 
a portion of the City Charter. He 
said “section 1039 which governs 
cities and towns states that “tfie 
Council shall be the judge of its 
members.”** The shrewd Wenden- 
burg insisted that the logical place 
for Mitchell et. al., to register their 
complaint would be with the Council 
and not this court. As the case pro- 
ceeded it became clear that two ques- 
tions raised by Wendenburg were 
paramount: first, did the court have 
jurisdiction, and secondly, is a Coun- 
cilman an officer subject to court con- 
trols in contested elections? 
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Attorney Royall’s rebuttal was 
confined to the two legal questions 
raised by Wendenburg. He first ad- 
dressed the court on the question of 
whether Councilmen were officers. 
Royall pointed out that it was ob- 
vious that both the Code of Virginia 
and the City Charter considered 
Councilmen as officers. His next com- 
ments to Judge Witt concerned the 
highly controversial matter of juris- 
diction. “Your Honor,” he remarked, 
“this is not a contested election.” 
The courtroom spectators were 
shocked as they were sure that Mit- 
chell and the other Republican can- 
didates were actually before Judge 
Witt’s court to contest the election 
returns. However, Mitchell's counsel 
had based his case on entirely dif- 
ferent legal grounds. This surprise 
move was designed to evade the 
noose so cleverly tossed by the wily 
Wendenburg to snare Royall’s argu- 
ments. Royall now began to explain 
why the Code of Virginia gave Judge 
Witt’s court jurisdiction over the 
case. “This case,” he said, “is based 
on the plea of 15 aggrieved citizens 

. asking public justice, coming 
here not in the interest of any man 
. . + it contemplates that John Mit- 
chell, Jr.. may go to the Council and 
say that I have been elected. The 
Common Council may oust the man 
and give the seat to Mitchell.”” He 
stressed that “the law prescribes that 
15 citizens believing that they have 
been outraged by faulty returns, may 
come before this court, a non-parti- 
san body, and that this court may 
set aside the election or annul] the 
certificate of a Councilman” elected 
by fraud and issue a certificate to 
Mitchell.” 

In closing Royall made it plain 
that the petitioners in this case were 
15 outraged citizens of Jackson 
Ward who were not candiates for 
municipal offices. He added that these 
citizens by law “must make their 
contest before the Hustings Court,” 
whereas Mitchell et. al., “must make 
their contest. before the Council- 
men.’ Thus, to resolve the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction Royall summar- 
ized his three major arguments. He 
first announced that the case was 
based on the complaints of citizens 
of Jackson Ward about the faulty 
election returns. He strongly empha- 
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sized that not one of these citizens 
was a candidate for public office. 
Next, he pointed out that Virginia 
law stipulated that such citizens must 
make their contest before the Hust- 
ings Court. And finally, he insisted 
that the Code of Virginia gave the 
court jurisdiction, and that Judge 
Witt, could annul the faulty elec- 
tion returns of Jackson Ward. 

For the people of Jackson Ward 
the 18th of June, 1900, was a day 
in Virginia history long to be re 
membered. The courtroom of Rich- 
mond Hustings Court was unusually 
quiet. In the rear of the courtroom 
a small group of citizens gave every 
indication of praying. Reporters for 
the Richmond press were eager to 
telephone in their stories. All were 
waiting for the sensational climax 
to the bitter struggle waged by the 
Republicans of Jackson Ward a- 
gainst the reactionary forces of their 
day. There could be little doubt that 
the legal opinion of Judge Witt 
would profoundly affect the status 
of a vast segment of Richmond's 
electorate. 

Judge Witt entered the courtroom 
and a deadly silence prevailed. Slow- 
ly and deliberately he read his six- 
teen page opinion.” The news hit 
everyone with the force of an elec- 
tric shock. Neither side had expected 
an adverse decision. The judge 
said 

Section 160 of the Code of 1887, 
the law under which the petition 
was brought did not include city 
legislators, for the Legislature in 
section 1039, says that the Council 
shall be the judge of its elections and 
qualifications and returns of its 
members. 

The judge ruled that his court did 
not have jurisdiction and that he, 
therefore, would dismiss the peti- 
tion. 

Now the feared hour had finally 
arrived. The political grave which 
Mitchell had sought to avoid yawned 
before him, Never had anyone seen 
the hardened editor cry. But there 
he sat, with tears streaming down 
his cheeks, unable to conceal his 
emotion from the spectators in the 
courtroom. Thoroughly beaten, utter- 
ly dejected, and robbed of their faith, 
the Negroes of Jackson Ward rapid- 


ly sank into lethargy. The ghosts 
of Jackson Ward had done a thor- 
ough job for their Democratic con- 
stituents. Comparative peace had 
again returned to Richmond, and 
soon Jackson Ward was abolished. 

Thus, during the period 1890-1901 
there were several abortive attempts 
by the Negroes of Jackson Ward, as 
well as those throughout Virginia, 
to sustain themselves as a political 
entity in an environment character. 
ized by fraud and corrupt elections. 
The twentieth century had scarcely 
begun before Virginia accepted an- 
other solution designed to elim- 
inate the Negro electorate that 
was working so successfully in other 
parts of the South. This remedy was 
total Negro disfranchisement by a 
constitutional convention, As it was 
asked by a Virginia legislator, Was 
this not preferable to the stealing of 
their votes by the Democratic elec- 
tion officials 


1. The Richmond State, October 30, 1883 

2. Jackson Werd was one of six political wards 
in Richmond, Virginia. Shortly after the Civil 
War this ward was gerrymanded and turned over 
to the colored people. Thus, by the 20th cen 
tury the Negro Republicans of this area had 
elected over twenty Negroes to Richmond's Com- 
mon Council and many others to the Board of 
Alderman. The Census of 1900 lists the popule- 
tion of the six wards as follows 

Total Population 


3. The Gresing, be leader, May 3, 1900; Richmond 
Planet, 5 1900 

4. The Richmond Planet, May 5, 1900. Here. 
after cited as the Planet. The Jackson Ward Re 

lican ticket consisted of the following men 

ARD OF ALDERMA 

John Mitchell, jr, B. P. Vandervall 
COUNCIL 

J Corser Morton Deane, Joseph Randolph 
Jonathan, W. S. Selden 
JUSTICES oF THE PEACE 

James 7. White, Chaeries E. L. Primus, H. C 
Hunter. 

5. Richmond News, May 7, 1900; Planet, May 
12, 1900. The News described Royall Racks as 
“a well known Negro sbout town, end hed fig 
ured in the Police Court more than once.” in 
an affidavit sworn to by Racks he asserted that 
he became involved in the forgeries by accident 
He stated that he received SO cents for turning 
in to the Clerk of the Hustings Court the forged 
names The following is the fictitious list of 
candidates submitted by Racks 
BOARD ALDERMAN 

James Y. Smith G. ®. Porter, A. Haves Henry 
soars, John Mitchell, John G. Smith, William 8 

ith 
COUNCIL 

Jackson Brown. H. Glover, 
Smith, H ionason, E. J. Crane 
JUSTICES OF THE react 

B. Adams 

6. Planet, May 12, 1900 

7. Evening leader, May 7. 1900; Richmond 
News, May 5, 1900 

9. Planet. May 12. 1900 

10. Evening Leader, May 11. 1990. Planet Mev 
19, 1900 Messrs James McKenney. Wirt 
Taylor, and Charles | Brown were the three 
members of the Electors! Soard 

1). Planet May 10 10MM 

12. Planet, May 19 10MM 

13 Planet, May 19. 1900. Evening Leader, May 
12. 1990 
sateen Planet, May 19. 1900; Evening Lead-r Mev 
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15. Rev. Wm. Spurlock to writer, Janver 
1958. Rev. Spurlock resides at 2002 Brook 
Richmond, Virginia. 

16 Typical of this attitude is the following 
edeerte of the Richmond News dated Mey 22, 

Our election laws and methods of election 
eae have been made and conducted for 
the purpose of securing white governments for 
our state, counties and cities, which is right. 
The Richmond News holds thet this is « white 
man's country and shovid be and must be ruled 
by white men. We ere prepered to support and 
help in any act thet may be necessary to secure 
white government The mess of white people 
felt thet way end because of that feeling they 
have not only sided and abetted in methods 
which they would otherwise condemn, but have 
submitted to many things thet they would in 
other conditions resist 
ren. Evening Leeder; Richmond News, Mey 25. 


1900. The election judge 

brother of Gilbert K 
Pollock, who was listed by the Democratic ticket 
for the Common Council 


The following ere the names of the 
victoriovs winners 


M F Whelen, 


25. Planet, May 26. 

26. Planet, June 9, 

27. Planet, June 16, 

28 June 16, The following is 
the list of the names of the Jackson Ward Negro 
plaintifis who petitioned the court to nullify the 
faulty election returns 


ndrew Holmes 
G. Smith 
ames H. Holmes 
will 


> 


M. Boothe 

R. W. Nelson, Jr 
Ernest) Washington 
John @. Chiles 

4. J. Moore 

Benjamin jackson 

B. J. Bailey 

Edwerd W. Darricott Jr 
Ibid 


. June 18, 1900 


of the Constitutional Cenven- 
of Virginie, 1901-1902, 3014 


THIS YEAR 
Negro History Week 
KITS 


and materials related to the 
celebration of Negro History 
Week will be sold by the Aw 
sociated Publishers, an affiliate 
of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and Hi«- 
tory. This change is made to 
permit the Association's «mall 
staff to devote more time to 
securing A. 5. N. L. H. mem- 
berships, publishing the Jour- 
nal of Negro History and the 
Negro History Bulletin, and 
selling “Proud American” but- 
tons. 

Remember! For Negro His - 
tory Week kits and materials 
write: 

ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 

1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 

Washington 1, D. C. 


‘ 
= 
18. Planet. May 264 
19 toid 
| 
23. thid 
BOARD OF ALDERMAN 
H. P. Beck. James Baehen 
COMMON COUNCIL 
D. J. McCarthy, G. K. Pollock, 
John Teetey, W sein 
1. M. Jones 
2. A. S. Thomas 
3. Thomas W. Mitchel! 
q 4. W. H. Anderson 
5. A. Heyes 
6. C. T. Payne 
7. S. S. Barker 
8 
9 
10 
13 A 
Cley 22,133 6,986 5,140 15 
Jeck&son 1&713 3,121 15,992 16 
Monroe . 13,798 9,171 4,625 17 
Marshall. 13,584 10,406 3,175 18 
Jeflerson 6,817 6.99 1,852 19 
Madison 6,155 1846 
! 
30. Ric News 
Richmond Mews 1900 
¢ 32. Deleg 
ings and 
thon 
4 — 
| 
| 
| 
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CHANGING INTERPRETATIONS OF THE NEGRO 
IN THE RECONSTRUCTION GOVERNMENTS 


By James B. White, Phelps Vocational High School, Washington, D. C. 


For a number of years, fair-mind- 
ed students have had doubt about 
much set forth in the histories of 
the reconstruction of the Southern 
States. This is cspecially true when 
the Negro’s position in reconstruction 
governments is represented as a focal 
point or theme of wrath. Many con- 
temporary historians realize that the 
hostile elements concerned did not 
generally tell the truth abovt each 
otver, or at least left untold impor- 
tant facts which should be known. It 
is true even today that our historians 
follow regional 
trends when presenting material con- 


tend somewhat to 
cerning the Nergo, but this is not true 
in all cases as will be seen later in 
connection with certain viewpoints of 
some Southern writers. 


Some ' Negro historians think that 
“out of the mouths 
of spokesmen biased by antagonistic 
feclings” without value in the 
study of the history of the period 
“except so far as they present the ar- 
gument of one side of the case.”! This 


treatises written 


are 


argument may seem far fetched after 
a brief glance at the materials pre- 
sented by these early Reconstruction 
historians. But after a careful analy- 
iical study, the student will tend to 
agree that during the period of the 
Reconstruction and since “persons 
having the point of view of the native 
whites have endeavored to write the 
history .. . largely from biased ma- 
terials. Some of these writers are the 
descendants of the very participants 
in the contest. Other valuable matter 

. was available, but the facts were 
selected as a means to an end, Re- 
stricting their treatment, largely to 
political strife, they ... made out the 
best case possible for the questionable 
means employed by their friends and 
relatives in restoring caste... .”? 

\. A. Taylor, at one time chief re- 
search writer of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, 
and colleague of the late well-known 
historian Carter G. Woodson, said 
that until very recent times . . . this 


was in the early twenties — there 


have been published only a few rep- 
utable books dealing with the period 
and they have passed as standard 
works in the field. “Their popularity 
had been due to several reasons. 
They had been the only such treat- 
iss available. Some of them were 
written by noted students of history 
who availed themselves of northern 
universities, ... For many years af- 
terwards these persons have played 
the enviable role of shaping the 
thoughts of the world with respect 
to the Negro in the Reconstruction. 
They were written to prove that the 
Negro is not capable of participation 
in government and to justify the 
methods of intimidation instituted to 
overthrow the reconstruction govern- 
ment of the Southern Common- 


wealth.”* 


Mr. Taylor was not altogether cor- 
rect in his contention that all of the 
treatises written by Southern writers, 
under the direction of Northern uni- 
versities were completely prejudicial 
to the Negro. Staples, who was born 
in Georgia, and did his undergrad. 
vate work in the South, wrote his 
Doctoral dissertation at Columbia on 
the subject of Reconstruction in Ark- 
ansas, Concerning the Negro mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1868, Staples said that: “Except 
for slight manifestations of a vindic- 
tive spirit on the part of two or 
three of their class, they bore them- 
selves with becoming moderation . . . 
The Negro delegates showed less in- 
clination than their radical white 
friends to squander the people’s mon- 
ey and indulge in party schemes. 
On one occasion, when the interests 
of the party and the party leaders 
sought to use Negro delegates in the 
perpetration of fraud, their sense of 
honor proved too strong for the most 
subtle persuation of the Radical 
whites.””* 


An example of one of the earlier 
biased works, as explained by Taylor 
and others, may be found in the book 
by J. S. Reynolds. This author be- 


lieved that the personnel of the Con- 


vention held to orgenize the Repub- 
li an Party of South Carolina “was 
an index to that of every similar body 
assembled in that state during the 
period of Negro rule — the Constitu- 
tional Convention, the General As- 
sembly . the ruling characteristic 


of each of these bodies was its ir- 
responsibility. Dominated either by 
native whites conscious of having in- 


curred the dispicasures of their race 
or by ‘carpetbaggers’ who never had 
any standing among that race, or by 
smart negroes most of whom were un- 
scrupulous . . . incapable of forming 
any judgment upon the actions of 
men. ...”° The author goes on to 
say that the “criminal folly of the 
leading negroes was chiefly in their 
reliance upon the strength of num- 
bers or the power of the bayonet. . . . 
No excuse can be found for the folly 
of these leaders. The explanation of 
their course lies in the fact that they 
were all corrupt.”® Such being the 
cheracter, according to the author, 
of “the negro governments” of South 
Carolina, “. .. It naturally became a 
stench in the nostrils of decent peo- 
ple and a disgrace to the Country. 
. “. Negro domination had proven as 
well an injury to the black race as an 
offense to the whites—an experiment 
always doomed to failure... 

Granted that the government of 
South Carolina during the Reconsruc- 
tion was a little more noticeably of- 
fensive than were pre-war adminis- 
trations, this allowed no excuse for 
some of the author's incorrect gener- 
alizations and obviously biased 
slants. His most glaring inaccuracies 
are underlined in the quotations — 
by the present wirter — and go to 
show his ignorance or stretching of 
the facts. Even though the Negro had 
a majority in voting population in 
some states, and a majority in some 
assemblies, at no time did he “rule” 
and all of them that did “rule” were 
not corrupt. 


A. A. Taylor, speaking on the same 
subject, attempted to present a two- 
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sided view. He said it was generally 
conceded by all that “many of the 
Negro members of the legislature in 
South Carolina were illiterate, as was 
the case in some other legilatures of 
that day composed altogether of 
white persons, These Negro members, 
however, were not necessarily ig- 
norant. They had common sense, and 
in some cases used it to the best ad- 
vantage. .. . According to the testi- 
mony of the Southern whites them- 
selves .. . there were in all of these 
sessions of the legislature a number 
of well trained Negroes qualified to 
direct their co-workers in the right 
way. 


In the case of those Negroes at- 
taining the highest positions in the 
State, there was little question as to 
their qualifications. J. J. Wright be- 
came an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court and by his knowledge of 
legal matters acquitted himself with 
honor. F. L. Cardoza, who served as 
Secretary of State and Treasurer, 
had been trained at the University of 
Glasgow to the extent that he “was 
regarded by his friends and enemies 
as one of the best educated men in 
the State of South Carolina.” Even 
the Southern historian Reynolds 
q.v.—grudgingly admitted that Car- 
coza was a “man of some ability and 
alleged culture.” 


Taylor also contends that wifile 
the role played by the Negro during 
this “drama” has been adversely crit- 
icized as the work of an ignorant 
mass, it must conceded that the Ne- 
gro was somewhat prepared for this 
new function by the early opportuni- 
ties for improvement offered through 
the school and church. Many Negroes 
vho did take part in the government 
“showed adequate knowledge of poli- 
tics and labored for the State. . ., 
aithough there were elected to the 
legislature some few who had no 
equipment for the services which they 
were called on to perform.” Such 
undeveloped persons, however, were 
never in numbers sufficient to dictate 
the policy of the administration, “for 
such determining force came largely 
from the native whites and Northern 
adventurers in control of the admin- 
istration . at no time in the his- 
tory of South Carolina or any other 


state did the Negroes control the 
government altogether, . . .” 

A position similar to Taylor's is 
taken by Franklin in a very recent 
work, He said that: “. . .more im- 
portant than the men, white or black, 
who held office during Reconstruction 
were the forces operating to influence 
their actions. Negroes, to be sure, 
were members of Congress, tieuten- 
ant-governors, sheriffs, prosecuting 
attorneys, and recorder of deeds, but 
at no time was there Negro rule any- 
where in the South... .” The graft 
and corruption of the period were 
neither new nor peculiar to the South. 
. .« Public office has been used for 
personal gain too frequently to as- 
cribe the practice to any particular 
group, section or period.” 


Such positions, as the latter taken 
by Franklin, would conceivably be in 
opposition to the niche carved in 
Southern history by some historians 
of the period following the Recon- 
struction, and even today. In this 
niche the responsibility for many of 
the undesirable features of Southern 
Civilization is reserved for the back 
of the already overburdened Negro. 
This point is plainly presented by a 
historian educated at Princeton 
which is a favorite educational cen 
ter for Southern scholars desiring a 
“Northern” and at the 
same time of-the writing of the book 
was professor of American history 
at Rice Institute. Professor Caldwell 
said, “A few Negroes were allowed 
to hold minor state offices, many 
more held local positions, and four- 


education 


teen in all were sent to Congress. . . . 
But the Negro race as a whole gained 
no substantive advantages... .” It 
seems here that the author failed to 
see one of the most important advan- 
tages growing out of the reconstruc- 
tion controversy. and that was the 
right to participate in a state-support- 
ed educational system. Although the 
system was far from 
adequate, even this progress would 
not have been made under an ante- 
bellum approach to reconstruction 
that would have been the case had 
the Presidential plan been allowed to 
continue, Rude progress was better 


(and is now) 


than no progress. 
Caldwell went on to say that: “The 
most lasting social results were a 
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deepening of racial animosities, a 
growing dislike of outside criticism 
and interference, and a distinct low- 
ering of the tone of political morality 
due both to the corruption of the 
Vegro governments and to the meth- 
ods which were finally used to win 
freedom.”'* 

Again this “scholar” made some 
weird generalizations, with so many 
facts existant to the contrary. How 
could he blame the Negro, alone, for 
the “deepening of racial animosities” 
and dislike of outside critism? Didn't 
the deep expression of these factors 
contribute greatly to the Civil War 
and the social upheaval which fol- 
lowed? This cleavage had to occur 
before the Negro could participate in 
government as representatives of the 
Southern Communities, and Negroes 
in government surely did not contrib- 
ute to this rebellion. It can be seen 
by this viewpoint that some hiistori- 
ans, as late as 1927, continued to call 
the reconstruction governments “Ne- 
gro governments,” and tended to ap- 
ply most of the blame for excesses 
on that group. 

Allan Nevins, writing also in 1927, 
as can be seen by his footnotes, 
leaned heavily on the existing biased 
monographs, as have already been 
described earlier in the paper. He 
said that: “The Negroes, whom the 
North should have protected and 
helped forward one step at a time, 
were partly debauched by being made 
the participants in a corrupt and in- 
competent administration, in which 
lawless and selfish men stole the 
public bribed the legisla- 
tures, treated the dignity of office 
with ribald contempt and misman- 
aged every public trust. A_ surer 
method of delaying the Negro’s prep- 
aiation for the really stern tasks of 
self-government could hardly have 
been devised.” 


moneys, 


Professor Nevins was correct, for 
the most part, in his description of 
the corrupt governments existent dur- 
ing the Reconstruction Period. But 
his generalizations the 
manner in which the freedmen should 


concerning 


have been helped forward toward 


self-government appear to have been 
quite unrealistic, when the facts are 


into close consideration. 


taken The 


first formula for reconstruction did 
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suggest a gradual approach to the 
whole problem ofthe betterment of the 
freedmen. But it could be easily seen 
that the native whites had no inten- 
tion of helping their former chattel 
forward along the lines of political 
self-sufficiency. The freedmen were 
rapidly returning to their former 
position as slavemen, although this 
transition backwards appeared in a 
different color on the surface. There- 
fore, how could Professor Nevins 
blame the North, wholly, for this rad- 
ical turn of events, which the South- 
ern leaders partly brought on them- 
selves. It can be said again that: par- 
ticipation in a “corrupt government” 
is better than participation in “no 
government.” In other words, non- 
particpation could hardly have ad- 
vanced the freedmen faster, political- 
ly, than “corrupt, incompetent” par- 
ticipation. 


Following the trend of the majority 
of the writers of Reconstruction his- 
tory during the Twenties, Peck set 
forth his viewpoint of the Negro and 
reconstruction government. He said 

to disfranchise the best and 
aL lest citizens of the South was bad 
erough. The ineredible scheme of 
granting immediate suffrage to the 
half-brutish blacks and of thrusting 
them into the supreme control of civ- 
ilized communities was the highwater 
mark of political insanity .. . Legis- 
lative halls which had been honored 
by the presence of learned jurists and 
distinguished lawgivers were filled 
with a rabble of plantation hands who 
yelled and jabbered like so many 
aps, while drunken wenches sprawled 
upon the dias before the sepaker’s 


rostrum.””"* 


Again, we are confronted with a 
writer who took a few scattered ex- 
tremes and applied them to the whole 
situation. He ignored many contrary 
facts in order to present his biased 
sectional viewpoint. Although several 
writers had presented well-document- 
ed works a few years prior to his pub- 
lication, these varied, sided treatises 
were completely ignored by the au- 
thor, even though his task was the 
writing of a comprehensive coverage 
of a restricted time-period. 

The apparent forerunner of the 
contemporary trend of thought con- 


cerning the Negro in reconstruction 
government was A. A, Taylor, writ- 
ing in 1926 on reconstruction in Vir- 
ginia. A similar position was taken by 
this same author two years earlier in 
a publication on reconstruction in 
South Carolina, Carter G. Woodson 
in the foreword to the book said the 
history of Virginia during the 
“stormy period” differed from that of 
South Carolina. “Virginia was one of 
the commonwealths the least affected 
by the upheaval. .. . The Negro ap- 
pears as a participant in an upheaval 
rather as a disturbing factor in a 
foreign atmosphere.” 


Concerning the proceedings of the 
Constitutional] Convention which met 
in Richmond December 3, 1867, with 
twenty-five Negroes included in a 
total of 105 members, Taylor said, 
“Although the native press villified 
the body with such names as_ the 
‘mongrel convention, ‘black 
crook’ and referred to the group 
as “illiterate vagabonds, many of 
whom could scarcely write their 
names,”?! proceedings developed along 
lines of any other convention. In the 
course of the session an increasing 
number of Negroes engaged in de- 
hate. They showed that they under- 
stood the issues involved, but exer- 
cised little control in shaping the 
measures enacted.”” The Negroes of 
Virginia, according to Taylor, “can- 
not be charged with the mistakes in 
the reconstruction of the State. . . . 
The number of Negroes elected to of- 
fice never became sufficient to deter- 
mine any definite policy of the gov- 
ernment except in a few cases of ex- 
ercising a balance of power between 
militant factions. Those Negroes who 
attained office, moreover, were gen- 
erally persons of intelligence or com- 
mon sense and gave a good account 
of themselves. . . 


The more liberal writings on the 
Negro in reconstruction governments 
that appeared efter the turn of the 
century, are to some extent flavoring 
contemporary treatments on that sub- 
ject. More and more, these liberal 
writings are being included in the 
footnotes and bibliographies of the 
books currently in print. This is also 


true of some books written by South- 
erners for Southern consumption. 
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Representative of the treatments, 
which is thoroughly Southern on the 
surface with changing interpretations 
beneath, is the work by E. M. Coul- 
ter, professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. Professor Coulter 
said that some of the Negro congress- 
men “. . . did creditable services, but 
others became either echoes of their 
Radical masters or disquieting trouble. 
makers. . . .” He said it would have 
been remarkable had Negroes “ 
shown any conspicuous ability as 
law makers and rulers,” though they 
were “better than was reason to ex- 
pect."** The Professor left his field 
of history to sey that: “Psychologi- 
celly and in every other respect the 
Negroes were fearfully unprepared 
to occupy positions of rulership.”* 
He also believed that “race and color 
came to mean more to thera [The 
Negroes] than any other considera- 
tion, whether of honest government, 
of justice to the individual, or even 
of ultimate protection of their own 
rights. Negroes on juries let color 
blind them, and they rejected the wis- 
est counsel, Northern and Southern, 
against banding together politically, 
instead of dividing on issues and pol- 
icies of government.” 


The latter statement of Coulter 
seems to have been a rather naive 
criticism of the actions of the freed- 
men. Seeing the true intentions of 
their former masters and enemies, 
there would have been stupidity in 
any other course of action, other 
than banding together politically. 
The Professor should have recognized 
the fact that, even at the date of the 
publication of his bovk, political con- 
ditions in the South — and to some 
extent over the whole of the nation— 
were such that banding together poli- 
tically, and with other minorities to 
form blocs, was extremely necessary 
if even “psuedo-rights” were to be 
expected, 


With criticisms reserved, Coulter’s 
overall treatment points up a visible 
change in the opinion of legitimate 
historians of the South in connection 
with the Negro in reconstructibn gov- 
ernments, And in the subtle, grudg- 
ing manner common in most South- 
ern treatments of the Negro, Coulter 
concluded that “, .. most Negro of. 
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fice holders were more to be pitied 
than blamed, but a few blatant, dis- 
honest, insolent megalomaniacs dis- 
credited all.” 


Some other historians of the later 
years spelled out their opinions more 
clearly. In debunking some earlier 
conclusions about different aspects 
of the Reconstruction, Randall said: 

“. .. another unfair conclusion is 
to attribute the excesses of the carpet- 
bag period to the Negro. Though the 
Radicals used Negro voting and office 
holding for their own ends, Republi- 
can govrnments in the South were not 
Negro governments. Even where Ne- 
groes served, the governments were 
under white control . . That the 
first phase of the Negro’s experience 
of freedom after centuries of slavery 
should occur under the degrading 
conditions of these carpet-bag years 
was not the fault of the Negro him- 
self, but of the whites who exploited 
him.” 


Also in this same vein can be 
placed the comment of John Hicks, 
professor of American History at 
the University of California in Berk- 
eley. Professor Hicks believes that 
“of all those who participated in the 
work of Radical reconstruction the 
Negroes were the least to blame for 
its excesses. Only a few of them un- 
derstood what was being done. and 
only a few of those who did were 
shrewd enough to line their pockets 
with plunder. For the most part they 
were but helpless victims of the con- 
controlled 


scienceless rogues who 


them.”” 


From an examination of a few of 
the historical works that touch upon 
the Period of Reconstruction, it can 
be easily seen that the resultant prob- 
lems growing out of the War between 
the States have in recent years 
claimed the attention of the most di- 
verse types of writers. Critical his- 
torians have offered different or var- 
ied interpretation of nearly every 
phase of the era. Extensive new 
sources unknown to — or ignored 
by — former writers are now avail- 
able. Up to recent times, the bulk 
of writing in the field has been su- 
perficial, traditionally narrow, and 
partisan. Since the early Nineteen 
Twenties, however, there have come 


upon the historical world a fresh 
interpretative power, a new insight, 
a growing appreciation of human fac- 
tors, and a sharpened critical ap- 
proach examining time-worn as- 
sumptions. All of these factors have 
contributed to a new tone and a new 
orientation, for the most part, to his- 
torical writings concerning the posi- 
tion of the Negro in the reconstruc- 
tion governments. 
ue 
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its claims to human rights. 
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by the educational activities 
of the A. S. N. L. H., racial 
bigots can confuse politica! is- 
sues and influence public opin- 
ion against the Negro. The 
Negro is being “talked out of 
his rights” by people who are 
spending Prupaganda Dollars 
to buy a continuance for ra- 
cial discrimination in America. 

Let's face it! Who must 
furnish the Truth Dollars to 
cotabat racial prejudice in 
America? Do you feel that it 
is your duty? Or are you 
wiling to wait until the whole 
matter “works itself out"? 

We are making a big mis- 
take by not using the same 
kind of weapons in our de- 
fense as our enemies are 
using against us. The basic 
weapon is Education; but 
more specifically, it is the sci- 
entific approach to historical 
and sociological understand- 
ings. 

Negroes by the thousands 
must send Truth Dollars in 
the form of memberships to 
the A. S. N. L. H. That is 
why you should join the 

NOTE: If you have a dol- 
lar-membership card, please 
help us to secure the mem- 

S. N. L, H. today. 
bership of another person. 
& 
1538 Ninth Street. N. W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 
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(From the Ghana Times, Acera. 
Ghana, April, 1958) 


“Of course, we'd expect you to 
look at things differently. After all, 
you are an American.” 


And, with these words, any opin- 
ion | might have relating to foreign 
policy is given the firm brushoff of 
finality, and dismissed. 


So, if my first column could be 
correctly described as: “On being a 
journalist”, this one might be con- 
sidered my reflections “on being an 
American.” 


It will be noted that, on this oc- 
casion, | do not describe myself as 
“an American Negro” or “an Amer- 


ican of African descent”, even 
though this latter, | proudly am. 
In some future column it may be 


necessary to admit that, in the U. S.. 
we are set apart as a special kind of 
American and caused to suffer cer 
tain disabilities for so being, but 
this is not momentarily the concern 
here. 


I should, perhaps, set forth at the 
outset that, in these columns, | make 
no pious profession of nonpartisan. 
ship. I am perfectly willing to take 
a stand. 


It is my honest opinion, in spite 
of those who would deny this, that 
the U. S. Government has, now and 
in the future, great and promising 
potential for constructive and far- 
reaching cooperation with the new 
state of Ghana. I believe that such 
cooperation is necessary and appro- 
priate, and has every likelihood of 
being mutually beneficial, when built 
on equality, confidence and mutual 
good will. I further feel that it 
should be made a first order of 
business, its high priority being an 
historic necessity. 


As two democratic states in a 
world of opposing ideologies, the 
stakes are high. It could conceiv- 
ably be regarded as a major con 
sideration in the burning issue of 
peace in our time—the very exist- 
ence of the world as we know it. 


But I am getting ahead of my- 


ON BEING AN AMERICAN 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


self. One of the first things to re- 
member is that the U. S. was, itself, 
once a new nation which had to 
fight to free itself of colonial rule. 
(Some historians point out that it 
took the U. S. 170 years to achieve 
its independem political democracy, 
and note that, even then, it began 
with fewer handicaps. ) 


In the words of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the U. S. was convinced that, 
ideally, it had “the only form of 
government not eternally at open 
or secret war with the rights of 
mankind”. This early American 
patriot also said: “It is indeed an 
animating thought that, while we 
are securing the rights of ourselves 
and our posterity, we are pointing 
the way to struggling nations who 
wish to emerge from their tyrannies, 


also.” 


Let us compare this with the 
statement made by Ghana's leader, 
Dr. Nkrumah: “I have never re 
garded the struggle for independence 
of the Gold Coast as an isolated ob- 
jective, but always as a part of a 
general historical pattern... Our 
task is unfinished until the last ves- 
tiges of colonialism have been swept 
from Africa.” 


Something of the spirit of Jeffer- 
son can be gleaned from a recent 
U. S. foreign policy position, as 
stated by John Foster Dulles ( Nov.. 
1953): 


“There is not the slightest waver- 
ing in our conviction that an order 
ly transition from colonial status 
should be carried resolutely to com- 
pletion.” 


Let us turn from historical con- 
siderations, and take a more prag- 
matic approach. There is the mat- 
ter of self-interest, the urgent need 
for raw materials to run the vast 
U. S. industrial machine. This, we 
sadly note, includes some twenty 
essential strategic raw materials of 
war, as well, 


Africa is needed as a market for 
U. S. goods and our frequent over- 
production. While now relatively 
small (3% percent of ‘all of our ex- 


ports for the entire continent), with 
its expanding economy it affords 
further reasons for continuing, and 
closer, ties. 


Recently a S. Secretary of 
State, in referring to the Continent 
of Africa, called attention to its 
strategic position. Pointing out how 
free-world security was strengthened 
by the presence of strong deterrent 
forces at African naval bases, he 
also noted the importance of a 
friendly southern Mediterranean 
shore, with North Africa serving as 
a cruical steppingstone to the lib- 
eration of Europe. 


U. S. concern, then, as to its se- 
curity in an atomicly-tense world, 
affords another reason for close 
friendship and cooperation, and 
quite logically makes the U. S. a 
likely candidate for a good Ghana 
ally. This is important, for the 
selection of allies by all sovereign 
states must take into account the 
realities of power politics and stra- 
tegic considerations, as well as fun- 
damental human ends. 


It is true that some would dis- 
agree, such as some newspaper com- 
mentators, ever eager to emphasize 
the negative, who, in their creation 
of a nihilistic never-never land, hope 
to increase their appeal and pro- 


mote the sale of their articles. 


Ian Colvin is one of those, and 
emphatically expresses his contempt 
for the U. S, and discredits attempts 
to foster U. S. Ghana relations. It 
is interesting that the Sierra Leoni- 
an newsman, recently deported from 
Ghana, was previously refused ad- 
mission to the U. S. because of his 
alleged anti-U. S. articles. The fact 
that Ghana and the U. S. also share 
the same “enemies” offers another 


basis of friendship. 


Among those who would discour- 
age closer U. S.-Ghana relations are 
certain of the British. Because the 
U. K. is, wearily, a favorite whip- 
ping boy, we repeat, for emphasis, 
the word “certain”. 

I mean those concerning whom 


Sir Charles Arden-Clarke spoke 
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when he told us, in an interview in 

1956, that many of his countrymen 
considered that “we are moving too 
fast” (i. e. toward independence). 
There are those in Britain, and else- 
where, who regard the the social 
awakening as being too rapid, and 
who want to rock along in the old 
way, oblivious to new and changing 
relationships. Their rigidity of 
mind and intolerance of new ideas 
causes them to reject the new spirit 
of freedom and nationalistic pride 
which causes people everywhere to 
want to be the complete and un- 
challenged masters of their own des- 
tiny. 

They are still in the period of the 
crude, mad, scramble for conquest 
and rewards, and can think only in 
terms of “Imperial preference” and 
“the white man’s burden”. They are 
the traditionalists—loyal only to 
age-old ways. 

There are those who cannot face 
up to the fact that Ghana is reason- 
ably well run by a democratically 
elected government, led by the un- 
challenged leader of his party and 
the great majority of his people. 

Some Americans suffer from a 
self-delusion, and live in a sorry 
little 19h century. pre-Sputnik 
world of isolationism. Slumbering 
through the realities of politics in 
the 20th century, and impervious to 
the new moral climate of social jus- 
tice, as well as of the economic 
facts of life, they remain divorced 
from the mainstream of current his- 
tory. 

They appear never to have heard 
of the multidirectional tug of war 
between the big powers in Africa. 
Their depth of interest goes on fur- 
ther than steaming jungles, and pa- 
gan people who must be left as the 
exclusive preserve of missionaries, 
movie makers and fiction writers. 

In the words of at least one off- 
cial of the U. S. Department of 
State: “The U. S. has not met the 
challenge (of Africa) with the 
means and opportunities at its dis- 
posal” —and, happily, he makes the 
prediction that more will be done. 

A major force opposing U. S.- 
Ghana cooperation is, of course, our 
great ideological opponent, the U. 
S. S. R. But so much need be said 


on this, it will have to wait until 
next time, 


In the belief that some good pur- 
pose might be served, | have point- 
ed out certain aspects of U. S.- 
Ghana relations and their areas of 
common interest. 

The U. S., by a complex of his- 
torical factors, has grown large and 
wealthy. As might have been ex- 
pected, at the same time, it has de- 
veloped numerous and powerful en- 
emies, always waiting to give it a 
bad reputation abroad. In some 
ways, sadly, it has deserved its bad 
name. Many of its critics are jus 
tified in their honest feeling of out- 
rage over the muchly-publicized evi- 
dence of racial tensions, which the 
U. S. has given too frequent cause 
for appearance in the world’s press- 
es. 

However, some of this indignation 
is rooted in political rather than 
humanitarian considerations, and 
the true purpose is to drive a wedge 
between the U. S. and other demo- 
cratic nations. 


For example, these enemies of the 
U. S. do not explain that the KKK 
is an infinitesimal fringe group of 
crackpots who operate outside of 
any law, and are regarded as crim- 
inals in nearly every section of the 
country. 

Rivers of words flowed on Gov. 
Faubus, an ignorant hillbilly, de- 
plored by many, even in his own 
state of Arkansas, which is, after all, 
only one of our 48 states. Deeply 
shameful as this episode was, it 
should not be totally overlooked 
that the rights of these unhappy 
children were granted and protected 
by the conscience of the American 
people in its Supreme and highest 
court of the land. Then this was 
implemented by the U. S. military 
force through the intervention of 
no less a figure than the President 
of the U. S., himself. 

I hasten to add that, by making 
these observations, | do not justify 
this shocking incident, or condone 
even the most infinitesimal chipping 
away of our civil rights. I say, only 
that the problem should be seen in 
proper perspective. It should be 
recognized that some critics of the 


THE 


U. S. are out merely to propagan- 
dize rather than ameliorate, and this 
must be taken into account before 
final judgments are made. 


The U. S. and its enemies have 
ideological differences, and thus 
there are propaganda battles to win. 
The American way of life is seen 
as a constant threat to the totali- 
tarian system. The true purpose of 
the enemies of the U. S. is to cre- 
ate suspicion and distrust, hoping 
to capture the minds of democratic 
countries, such as Ghana. There is 
total indifference to human values. 

Many Americans are sincere in 
their belief that the world’s other 
great Colossus, the U. S. S. R., is a 
threat to our security and interests, 
and that Communism is a fate from 
which Africans and others must be 
saved. This is considered sufficient 
reason for the alleged “dollar super- 
structure” recently deplored by one 
writer. 

The nadir of ill-will and bad taste 
was reached in the untenable ab- 
surdity of one writer who claimed 
that U.S, Vice President Nixon had 
“made a whirlwind tour to recolo- 
nize Africa”. This U. S. high offi- 
cial was an invited guest, and his 
coming was obviously motivated by 
the great ideal of further uniting 
out two nations in a spirit of mu- 
tual understanding and trust. There 
is danger in such calloused disre- 
gard for the professed hand of 
friendship, and in being so bottom- 
lessly cynical about human motives. 

Many in the U. S. do feel that 
they are their brother's keepers, and 
they maintain a genuine concern for 
the welfare of those who are forced 
to live under repressive totalitarian 
rule. They believe that our govern- 
ment, because of its bigness and 
richness, is ordained to safeguard 
such human values as freedom and 
human dignity, that new nations, 
especially, must be alerted to facts 
of recent history, which certainly 
tend to give validity to these fears. 

In criticizing the U. S.. one writer 
correctly noted that we “had failed 
to tell our allies, with even half the 
vehemence we did in Hungary, of 
the need to grant human rights.” 
He condemned our attitude of “ac- 
quiescence on apartheid”. How- 
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ever, the U. S. attitude cannot cor- 
rectly be described in this way, for 
the simple reason that we have 
shown no official inclination of sanc- 
tion or emulation. Racial discrim- 
ination is not our national policy. 
It is true that it would indeed be “a 
mockery of democracy” if the free 
world could not see something 
wrong in apartheid, but I feel that 
it does. The unhappy Union of 
South Africa has already received 
a thoroughly-deserved measure of 
world contempt. Even in the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, and certainly in 
the U. N., it would never win any 
popularity contests. 


As to my own Government, 
tainly more dynamic action should 
he taken, and I, for one, find the 
excuse that it would be domestic in- 
terference completely unacceptable. 
There is no valid reason for the 
U. S. to show greater concern for 
the Hungarians than for the Herrer- 
However, I feel that U. S. 
reasons are rooted in politics and 
economics rather than color. 


cer- 


oes, 


The absurd suggestion that Ghana 
should reject U. S. money, that it 
is tainted by the fact that there are 
investments in Rhodesia and South 
Africa, is, at best, frightening naiv- 
ete, but, in effect, plainly mischiev- 
ous 


I fail to see the basis for the con- 
cern of one writer, who expresses 
fear of what he describes as “ex- 
pansion and consolidation of the U. 
S. interests in Africa”. This writer 
darkly warns that the U. S. plans to 
“safeguard (its) enormous capital 
investments”. These investments can 
be, and have been, used to the ad- 
vantage of emerging African states. 


Muchly-maligned Liberia has 
demonstrated this to the world in 
its Firestone-financed improved 
health and welfare policies, its edu- 
cation program, hospitals, clinics, 
and housing projects. Rhodesia 
and its liberal 'U. S. labor policies 
are an anathema to the status quo 
and certainly argues for a 
picture not totally bad. 


boy a, 


Condemnation of colonialism, ra- 
cial inequality, and the furtherance 
of nationalism must go on, and 


measures should be taken where such 


criticism can be of value. 
to use an American expression, 
one should not cut off one’s nose to 
spite one’s face. 


It is wishful thinking to claim 
that investment money is going beg- 
ging. One of the items in shortest 
supply in the world today is foreign 
investment capital. This applies to 
Africa as weil as everywhere else. 


One recent commentator feels that 
the U. S. “blocks the furtherance 
of independence in Africa because 
it feels that its investments would be 
unsafe when Africans take over the 
reins of power”. 


There is no evidence to support 
this claim. No thoughtful leader 
of an independent African state has 
shown signs of desiring to block 
investments via threats of nation- 
alism. The only exception to this 
is Col. Nasser, who, many feel, was 
misguided in his zeal, and has done 
much to set back Africa’s progress 
rather than advance it. 


As to the U. S., its stated policy 
is (according to a columns of this 
paper) “to encourage African states 
towards independence” (Tuesday, 
March 25). 


Highly-placed Joseph Palmer, cer- 
tainly an oficial U. S. mouthpiece, 
was so quoted, although, perhaps 
out of deference to our colonial al- 
lies, he tended to water down his 
main point by talk about “not want- 
ing to displace anyone” (who is not 
against sin?), and “orderly devel. 
opment toward self-government”. 
However, it is easy to reinforce his 
lukewarm policy position with the 
more positive and courageous state- 
ments of American ideals which 
are given in our Declaration of In- 
dependence and engravened in our 
hearts. 


Written by red-blooded patriots, 
they were less easily panicked by 
British Kings or Congressional in- 
terrogators. In this, we have our 
true heritage. 


This U. S. official, acocrding to re- 
ports, also felt it necessary to make 
it palatable to our Congressmen by 
elaborating on the Soviet threat, 
But even this must not obscure the 
basic ideals which are instilled in 


However. 
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the hearts and minds of Americans 
long inspired by those true patriots 
who found 
these truths to be self-evi- 
dent...” 


AFRICAN RESEARCH 

The director of Boston University’s 
African Research and Studies Pro- 
gram, Dr. William 0. Brown of 
Brookline Mass., has been named vice- 
president of the newly-formed Afri- 
can Studies Association, 

The association recently held its 
first meeting at Northwestern Univer- 
sity in Evanston, IIl., with more than 
150 persons interested in African af- 
fairs in attendance. 

Dr. Brown, one of three consulta- 
tive directors of the International Af- 
rican Institute, has served with the 
Department of State and the Ford 
Foundation as an African specialist. 
He has also worked with the Research 
Works Program Administration and 
the Office of Strategic Services for 
the U.S. Government. He taught at 
the University of Cincinnati and How- 
ard University before coming to 
Boston University in 1953, 


A.S. N.L. H. 
CALENDAR 
OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 7, 8 and 9, 1958: 
Annual meeting at Virginia 
Union University, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

FEBRUARY 8-15, 1959: Ne- 
zro History Week—Theme: 
“Negro History—A Founda- 
tion for a Proud America.” 

FEBRUARY 12 or 14, 1959: 
Celebration of “Proud 
American Day” on the birth 
date of Abraham Lincoln or 
of Frederick Douglass. 
Reminder—Send in your $1 

A. S. N. L. H. membership 

today! 


Order your “Proud Ameri- 
can Buttons” early! Price: 
Twenty-five cents each; terms, 
cash with order. Discount of 
—_~ percent with cash orders 

one hundred or more but- 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 


Washington D, Cc 
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For Whom Is Your 
School Named? 


By Geneva C. Turner 


Moten School 


Every girl in the Moien Elemmen- 
tary School, located at Morris and 
Elvans Roads, S.E. in Washington 
City, should receive great inspira- 
tion from the life of LUCY ELLEN 
MOTEN for whom that school is 
named. Instead of doing many things 
with a fair measure of success. Dr. 
Moten focused all of her unusual 
energy and abilities toward one ob- 
jective that of training young 
men and women for the teaching 
profession. The success of the for- 
mer Miner Teachers College was due 
in large measure to her excellent 
guidance during the beginning and 
formative years of that school. The 
Miner Teachers College is now 
merged with the Wilson Teachers 
College to form the D. C. Teachers 
College. Now that the fate of this 
newly formed school seems to be 
hanging in the balance. it will be 
interesting to bring to mind again 
the life of Dr. Moten and her great 
contribution to the Miner School. 


Dr. Moten received her early edu- 
cation in Washington City. She came 
there from Virginia where she was 
born in 1851 in Fauquier County 
near Sulphur Springs, Virginia. At 
the time that she came to Wash- 
ington there were no free schools for 
colored children. And so her par- 
ents, Julia and Benjamgin Moten, 
sent her to a tuition school con- 
ducted by John F. Cook, Sr. She 
attended this school until free educa- 
tion was provided for colored chil- 
dren in 1860, and continued her 
education at Howard University. In 
1870 she was appointed to teach in 
the primary division of the O Street 
School where she taught for several 
years. 


With the money which she saved 
from this position, she continued her 
education in the Normal School at 
Salem, Massachusetts, from which 
she was graduated in 1876. In 1883 
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she became principal of the Miner 
Normal School for teachers in 
Washington City and it was to this 
school that she dedicated her life's 


activities. 


Dr. Moten bent all of her efforts 
toward improving herself and to- 
ward improving the curriculum and 
activities of the school. For personal 
improvement she took courses at the 
Spencerian Business College from 
which she was graduated with hon. 
ors. She studied elocution and pub- 
lic speaking and completed a course 
of Medicine at Howard University. 


When Dr. Moten took over the 
school in 1883, it was privately con- 
trolled under the joint control of 
the institution for the Education of 
Colored Youth. In 1887 it became 
an integral part of the D, C. Public 
School System and was known as 
Normal School No. 2. In 1896, 
through her efforts, the school year 
was lengthened from one year to two 
years. As early as 1915-16 she rec- 
ommended lengthening the course to 
three years and in 1920, the year 
in which she retired, she suggested 
that a four year course be given to 
train teachers for secondary schools. 
It was not, however, until 1927 that 
the school was raised to full college 
rank. 


Dr. Moten’s contributions to Min- 
er Normal School from 1883 to 1920 
were immeasurable. Almost all of 
the teachers in the Public School 
System in D. C. during that period 
were products of her cultural and 
professional training. During her 
principalship she stressed not only 
the academic achievements of the 
students, but also their morality, 
personality, manners, and general 
culture. She. also insisted on a very 
careful selection of pupils for teach- 
er training. 


On August 24, 1933, Dr. Moten 
passed, but the Moten Elementary 
School will perpetuate the memory 
of her distinguished career as prin- 
cipal of Miner Normal School and 
her fine contributions to the field 
of education. 
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Know Your History 


By Jessie H. Roy 
The boldness of Nat Turner, Den- 


mark Vesey, and other insurrection. 
ists; and the thrilling escapes of 
William and Ellen Craft and others, 
are enough in themselves to prove 
that not All Negro slaves were satis- 
fied with their lot or resigned to 
their fate. It shows that at least some 
of them tried to better their condi- 
tion. Some sought one way out of 
slavery and some another. Nor were 
the few already mentioned the only 
ones who tried to gain their free. 
dom. 


There was, for example, another, 
who like the Crafts, used his wits to 
get away. This was William Brown. 
Mr. Brown was a slightly built man, 
who decided that he would crowd 
himself into as small a box as he 
possibly could and have himself 
shipped to Philadelphia! Can you 
imagine such a daring idea? But that 
is exactly what William Brown did. 
You know how boxes are handled 
sometimes when they are shipped by 
express, Well, William's box was 
handled in the same way. Sometimes, 
the box was tipped on end, and 
William would be standing on his 
head — at other times the box would 
be slammed and banged around so 
that the poor man became terribly 


bruised. 


After twenty-six hours of this sort 
of traveling, William was almost 
dead, but the minute he was helped 
from his box he forgot all about 
his many bruises and thanked God 
for his escape. From the time of his 
release from the box, William was 
called William “Box” Brown a 
name which stuck to him for the 
rest of his life. 


As fascinating as the clever es- 
capes of the Crafts and of William 
Brown were, the deeds of a slave 
man and a slave woman surpass 
them in daring and planning; for, 
not only did these two escape them- 
selves, but they helped hundreds of 
others to escape, also. The man was 
Josiah Henson, and the woman was 


‘ 
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Harriet Tubman, as you may have 
guessed, 


Josiah Henson was a much hap- 
pier slave than most in his early 
days because he had a very kind 
master; but, when his master died, 
and Josiah was sold away from his 
mother, he became very bitter, in- 
deed. The separation from his moth- 
er made Josiah so ill that his new 
master sold him very quickly and 
cheaply to Mr, Riley, who had 
bought Josiah’s mother; so, Josiah 
and his mother were together again. 


For a while, everything went 
smoothly, but happiness among 
slaves never lasted too long, and 
Josiah had his share of troubles. He 
tried to buy his freedom, but was 
not successful, At last, after many 
trials, he planned to escape; for he 
had learned that no matter how 
faithful or well a slave served his 
master, he could not hope for any 
better treatment than any other slave. 
Night after night, Josiah lay awake 
and planned until one night, a good 
idea came to him. But when he told 
his wife about it, she begged him 
not to run away. 


Josiah was determined, however: 
and now he had to prove to his wife 
that the only way they could hope 
to keep their beloved little family 
together for the rest of their lives 
and not be sold away from each oth- 
run away to the North 
and hecome free. 


er was to 


At last his wife agreed to his plan 
and Josiah set out with his family 

his wife and two small children. 
But it was probably a good thing 
that the Hensons did not know be- 
forehand what a terrible journey 
they would have. Often, they ran out 
of food, and the children would cry 
from hunger. Once, the little ones 
cried so hard that Josiah risked be- 
ing caught to find them something 
to cat. He stepped boldy into the 
road, He knew that if he walked 
North, someone would know that he 


was running away; so, he walked 


South, and stopped at a couple of 
farm houses to ask for food, At one 
house he received a piece of salted 
deer meat (venison) which he hur- 
riedly carried back to his hungry 
family. Btu the meat was so salty 


that the children cried again, for 
water. 


Josiah found a small, clear brook, 
and after he had drunk all he want- 
ed, looked around for something in 
which to carry water back to his 
hiding place, but the only thing he 
could find was his old, battered hat. 
This he filled with water that leaked 
out before he had gone many steps. 
Then Josiah thought and thought as 
he went slowly back to the little 
brook. He sat down and took off his 
heavy shoes and filled them with the 
cool water. It did not leak out, and 
Josiah went joyfully back with his 
filled shoes to his family who could 
not have enjoyed the water more if 
it had been broght to them in the 
finest of cups! 

When the little band of tired, rag- 
ged, dirty travelers reached Canada, 
they were just about the happiest 
people in the world! Josiah became 
well to do in the lumber busienss, 
but he did not forget his friends who 
were still slaves. He used some of 
his money to build a school for his 
own and for other Negro children 
on some of the land he had bought. 
and some of it to help other slaves 
to freedom. So many of them did he 
help that he was called the “Moses” 
of his people. 

Harriet Tubman was also known 
as the “Moses” of her people, and 
for a very good reason. Whereas 
Josiah Henson gave much money to 
help slaves to freedom, Harriet Tub- 
man LED many of them personally 
to the “Promised Land” at the risk 
of her own freedom and, possibly, 
her life. 

Fortunately, Harriet had the help 
of the great “Underground Rail- 
road.” That wonderful, mysterious 
“railway system” that had conduc- 
tors, signals, and stations, but no 
tracks or trains as we know them. 
The conductors were brave people 
like Harriet, who was one of the best 
of them; the signals were Negro 
spirituals or other songs, poems, or 
expressions known only to those who 
traveled that dangerous road.” The 
stations on this railroad were secret 
hiding places for the “passengers” 
and were located in cellars, attics, 
and other nooks and corners of the 
homes of kind white people, mostly 
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Quakers, who did not believe in slav- 
ery, and who did all they could to 
help slaves to escape. 


Harriet, herself used the secret 
song code which she explained to 
a few of her trusted friends. When 
she was about to run away, she did 
not tell or whisper it to anyone — 
she only sang a song which went 


like this: 
“I’m sorry I’m going to leave you, 
Farewell, oh farewell; 
But I'll meet you in the morning. 
Farewell, oh farewell.” 
Then she slipped quitely away. 


After that, whenever Harriet was 
coming back to the plantation, the 
trusted friends would sing as they 
worked and in that way, spread the 
news among the others. Thus, Harri- 
et came and went like a ghost, al- 
ways taking with her several slaves 


who wished to be free. 


This was no easy job because 
there was always the danger of dis- 
covery. And the traveling was often 
very, very rough. Often, the runa- 
ways would have to walk for miles 
and miles, traveling silently only at 
night, and hiding in swamps and 
woods during the day. Sometimes, 
it took a long, long time to reach 
the comfort and safety of a “sta- 
tion.” These hardships made some of 
the weaker ones want to turn back; 
but Harriet knew that she could not 
let one of them do that. Perhaps 
her secret would be given away and 
lives endangered. To prevent a fugi- 
tive from turning back, she threat- 
ened to shoot any one who tried. 
She never had to use her gun, and 
was never caught, although she had 
some very narrow escapes and a 
high price was offered for her cap- 
ture. 


Once a bridge near Wilmington 
Delaware was heavily guarded be- 
cause word got around somehow 
that Harriet was on her way North 
with a group of slaves, But a kind- 
hearted Quaker heard of her trouble 
and sent two wagonloads of brick- 
layers across the bridge. When the 
wagons came back, Harriet and her 
friends were hidden in the bottoms 
of them as the bricklayers sang and 
joked with each other. Who, indeed, 
would have thought to look for run- 
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away slaves in wagons full of jolly, 
singing bricklayers? 

The reactions of the slaves to their 
condition; and the ways in which 
they tried to better their lot, will 
always be a colorful episode in 
American history. These efforts to- 
ward freedom, if known by all 
Americans as they should be, could 
not help but raise the Negro in the 
esteem of the world; for they show 
more clearly than anything else, that 
the too, are, human, and 
that they do not fit ihto any stereo- 
typed, unnatural class anymore than 
other Americans do. 


TINY TOTS 


CHIPPER CHIPMUNK 

By Charles S. Rice, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Chipper Chipmunk sat in the liv- 

ing room window of his home 


Negroes, 


way 

up in the branches of a big white 
Birch tree, watching the big drops of 
water slowly rolling down the 
dow panes. 

I wish the rain would stop, he 
thought, so that I could go out and 
play. 

He had already asked his mother 
several times if he could go out and 
each time she had said no, and each 
time she had become a little 
angry with him for asking. 
didn’t dare ask her again. 

Mavbe if I close my eyes and wish 
real hard, the rain will stop, thought 
Chipper. And so he did, he held his 
eyes closed very tight and wished 
real hard, and then counted to ten, 
and opened his eyes. 

He looked out of the window. The 
rain had stopped, and the sun was 
beginning to come out at last. It 
worked, Chipper cried. What worked 
asked his mother. 

I closed my eyes explained Chip- 
per and when I opened them the rain 
had come out and the sun had stopped 
falling. 

Chipper was so excited that he had 
explained -everything backwards. 

think I understand,” said his 
mother, smiling. You may go out 
and play now, but put your rubbers 
on because the ground is still wet. 

So he put them on as fast as he 
could and out the door and down 
the tree he scampered. 


win- 


more 
So he 


On the ground he stopped and 
looked around at the forest. Every- 
thing looked so much greener and 
even the air smelled fresher, He took 
a deep breath and thought how won- 
derful it was to be able to get out 
and play in the sunshine. 

Chipper had to laugh. There was 
Binky Bear chasing a_ butterfly. 
Imagine a big bear chasing a little 
butterfly. Blinky tripped over a log 
and went head over heels. 

“What in the world were you chas- 
ing a poor little butterfly for?” asked 
Chipper still laughing. “Well I was 
trying to sleep replied Binky picking 
himself up, and the butterfly kept 
landing on my nose and it tickled 
and kept waking me up. That's why 
I was chasing him. Now maybe | 
can get some sleep.” yawned Binky, 
as he walked off through the woods. 

It seemed to Chipper that all of 
his friends were out. They were 
laughing and having a wonderful 
time. Chipper was just going to join 
them when he thought, Where is my 
friend Bouncy Bunny. I don’t see 
him here. 

“Has anyone seen Bouncy? called 
Chipper to his friends. “Oh he’s 
home,” they replied. “He was play- 
ing in the Brier Patch yesterday and 
got a thorn in his foot.” Now, the 
doctor says he has to stay in bed for 
a couple of days.” 

Just then Chipper’s mother called. 
“Chipper, You have to come in now, 
it's getting late.” I bet Bouncy is 
home in bed thinking 
else out playing, 
though Chipper, as he scampered up 
the big white Birch tree to his home 
in the branches. Tomorrow I'll ask 


awful lonely 


about everyone 
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mommy if | can go over and read to 
him, 
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ART... 


By Micron M. James 


William Edmundson, Sculptor 


Fame is like a rare, swift bird, 
fleeing in the night. In any field fame 
is grasped by only a dynamic few. 
and then usually by their spirits de- 
parted for mankind seems satis- 
fied to honor mainly the dead. This 
fact is universally true as far as 
painters and sculptors are concerned. 

On the other hand, the whole 
body of art traditions are kept alive 
by the diligent efforts of vast num- 
hers of painters and suclptors of 
varying degrees of talent. They seek 
out the gems of the old and new 
masters for inspiration and direc- 
tion. 

One modern scultor who chose not 
to follow the dictates of the tradi- 
tional and modern schools of art 
was William Edmundson, late of 
Nashville, Tennessee. Edmundson, 
deeply religious and untrained in 
the processes and demensions of 
sculpture, began his experiments in 
sculpture more than three decades 
ago. 

He had been gainfully employed 
as a farmer, a laborer, and a hos- 
pital attendant, Later, Edmundson 
was engaged in the girm business 
of carving tombstones. It was in the 
drab, cluttered atmosphere of me- 
morials to the dead that William 


‘ 


Edmundson began the work which 
was to lend a fragment of fame to 
his name. 


Edmundson once made the poetic 
statement that God appeared to him 
and “talked to me like a natural 
man.” The result of this Divine in- 
spiration was the development of a 
primitive art which has appeared in 
exhibits as far away as Paris in 
1938, in the Exhibit of Three Cen- 
turies of Art in The United States. 


Edmundson was a practical man. 
He never sent away to distant quar- 
ries for precious marble, and his 
work has not been immortalized in 
bronze. He utilized the natural re- 
sources most available to him. The 
simple, discarded fragments of stone 
salvaged from demolished buildings 
served him well. It can be said, too, 
he was not above resurecting old 
tombstones for the continuance of 
his work From these materials, he 
fashioned animals, angels, children, 
all primitive, but fused with a sim- 
ple naieve beauty. 


Edmundson’s work, although pri- 
mitive and lacking in_ intellectual 
demensions, can be compared to one 
of the sculptures of Constantine 
Brancusi. Although much of Bran- 
cusi’s work was polished in stone 
and bronze, some of his well known 
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early work remains in a state of 
suspension or lack of finish. Such a 
work is “Ancient Figure” (1906- 
1908) in the collection of the Art 
Institute of Chicago.' This “Ancient 
Figure” reflects the same raw un- 
sophisticated lack of finality that is 
found in the two seated individuals 
in Figure A. 

Edumundson’s sculptures can be 
compared to the stone work of a 
number of ancient peoples in both 
the Old and New Worlds. In the 
British Museum in London, there is 
a collection of “Idols from Greek 
Islands.” These primitive stone fig- 
ures bear a physical affinity to Ed- 
mundson’s work.” 

Any similarity of Edmundson’s 
work to ancient or contemporary 
sculpture is purely accidental. His 
vision as shrouded in_ religious 
feeling, and the scope of his work 
was limited. Yet Edmundson’s work 
has its place in the History of Amer- 
ican art. It gave joy and pleasure 
to many who viewed and collected 
it, and thus another link in the 
chain of culture has been forged. 

During his lifetime, Edmundson’s 
work sold for less than twenty dol- 
lars. After his death, however, the 
merchants of culture sold his testa- 
ments in stone for as much as five 


hundred dollars. 
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William Edmundson, Sculptor 
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EDUCATIONAL 
_ NOTES 


FELLOWSHIPS — VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


Hampton, Va., Sept. 21 Dr. 
Alonzo G. Moron, President of Hamp- 
on Institute, has announced a Ford 
Foundation grant of $20,000 to 
Hampton to support a program of in- 
service training for graduates of the 
high schools in the Virgin Islands 
who want to do further study in the 
field of government and public ad- 
ministration. The program was set 
up through the initiative of the Pres- 
ident of Hampton Institute, who ap- 
plied to the Foundation for the grant. 


Two fellowships a year for the next 
three years will be offered to gradu- 
ates of the high schools of the Virgin 
Islands who have also completed the 
work for a bachelor’s degree and who 
wish to enter or continue in public 
service in the Virgin Islands. 

The two candidates chosen this 
year, who will matriculate at the 
American University in its school of 
Government and Public Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C., are Verne 
Callwood, St. Thomas, a 1955 Hamp- 
ton Graduate, and Walter J. M. Ped- 


erson, St. Croix, Virgin Islands. 


While at school the students, under 
the supervision of the university and 
officials in the Department of the In- 
terior, will serve an internship in the 
Office of Territories, They will also 
serve an internship in one of the offi- 
ces of the government of the Virgin 
Islands. 

During the supervised internship 
in the Department of the Interior, 


they will have the opportunity to ob- 
serve the receipt, routing, and dispo- 
sition of matters affecting the Virgin 
Islands. 


Each fellowship will carry a sti- 
pend of $3,000 per year to cover the 
cost of travel, tuition, fees, and sub- 
sistence. 


While preference is given to college 
graduates on the recommendation of 
the committee, American University 
will accept in this program, students 
who do not possess a Bachelor's 
degree. They will be allowed to en- 
roll as special students and will not 
be candidates for a degrec. 


College graduates who successfully 
complete this program will be award- 
ed the Degree of Master of Arts in 
Government or Master of Arts in 
Public Administration. 


The members of the committee in 
the Virgin Islands to choose the re- 
cipients of the fellowships are: The 
Honorable Morris F,. DeCastro, for- 
mer Virgin Islands Governor; Dr. 
Andrew C. Preston, Virgin Islands 
Commissioner of Education, and Mr. 
R. Amphlett Leader, chairman, 
Board of Education, Virgin Islands. 


MICHIGAN LU. NEWS SERVICE: 
ELECTION FACTS 
ANN ARBOR— Traditional politi- 


cal groupings such as race, in- 
come, o¢cupation, religion, or place 
of residence explain only a small 


part of the nation’s voting habits. 


How individuals feel toward the 
major political parties, issues, and 
candidates are twice as good a guide 
to their balloting behavior, says a 
top political analyst at The Universi- 
ty of Michigans’ Survey Research 
Center (SRC). 

He is Warren E. Miller, associate 
professor of political science, now 
busy directing the SRC’s study of 
the 1958 campaign. Results of his 
analysis won't be available until early 
1959, but the chances are they'll con- 
tain some well documented surprises 
for the Nov. 5 armchair quarterbacks. 


As Miller puts it, careful studies 
by the Center and other academic or- 
ganizations often provide “mild cor- 
rectives” for the rapid-fire interpre- 
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tations which follow every election. 


In 1952, for instance, charges that 
the Democrats were “soft on Com- 
munism” got wide play in the nation’s 
press and were often heralded as a 
key “issue” by Republican  strate- 
gists. But less than three per cent of 
the electorate that year mentioned 
this issue as a reason for voting - 
and most who did were rock-ribbed 
Republicans anyway. 


Democrats, in contrast, viewed the 
first Eisenhower landslide as the tri- 
umph of a “man on the white horse” 
implying that many voters had re- 
linquished their self-reliance, confi- 
dence and sense of competence, Yet 
scarcely two per cent of the voters 
reacted to Eisenhower in these terms; 
most simply welcomed a highly re- 
spected leader whom they felt had 
the experience and abilities needed 
for handling some pretty serious 
problems. 

Moreover, Miller notes, careful 
research may disclose fundamentally 
important ways in which voters do 
not behave the way partisan strate- 
gists suggest, 

Starting with the 1952 GOP ava- 
lanche, many pundits began to specu- 
late that the nation was shifting from 
a predominantly Democratic to a 
Republican electorate. Statistically, 
they had what appeared to be a solid 
case: the Democratic share of the to- 
tal vote declined steadily for almost 
two decades after 1936. 

But the Center found no signs of 
a new era of Republican ascendancy. 
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Even while the nation elected Eisen- 
hower and a Republican Congress, 
persons calling themselves Democrats 
outnumbered Republicans by a three- 
to-two margin nationally, by four-to- 
three outside the South. 

This perponderance of Democrats, 
numbering in the tens of millions of 
people, meant that the GOP won its 
victories with candidates and issues 
who appealed across party lines. On 
balance, there was no wholesale shift 
of potential voters into the Republi- 
can camp although millions may 
have shifted allegiances, Democratic 
to Republican, or vice versa, over the 
yeurs, 

Professor Miller believes study of 
carefully executed surveys can con- 
tribute to improved understanding of 
America’s political system. To the 
high school student, it can add mean- 
ing to knowledge of the nation’s for- 
mal political structure, 

As long as the student assumes 
that the formal description of gov- 
ernment and politics is the real and 
the only description, he will not be 
alert to the possibility that life is 
really much more complicated than 
that description implies,” he notes. 

“Political science is a study of the 
things which are the essential ingred- 
ients of government the values, 
goals, and expectations of the indi- 
vidual members of the student’s so- 
ciety.” 

Understanding of the major factors 
influencing individual votes can help 
the student see how the end result 
of political action is a mixture of 
public and private interests. Once 
armed with this insight, Miller con- 
cludes, the student will be in a better 
position to fulfill his responsibilities 
as a citizen. 


FIGHTING POVERTY 

Steadily increasing national pro- 
ductivity “will make it possible to 
liquidate poverty in the U.S., accord- 
ing to Prof. Wilbur J. Cohen of The 
University of Michigan. Cohen told 
this to the annual fall workshop of 
the Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers of Metropoli- 
tan Detroit at Greenfield Village. 

He cited gains in productivity and 
urban renewal programs as two forces 
oppossed to the continued spread of 


slums in the heart of downtown areas 
throughout the country. 

He said settlements and neighbor- 
hood centers could interpret the needs 
of multi-problem families to the pub- 
lie, and help them adjust to contin- 
uing social change. 

“Settlements have been quick to 
sense emerging social problems,” he 
declared, “The rapidity of present 
end imgpending social changes re- 
quires increased emphasis on research 
into human needs and ways of meet- 
ing them. Information in this area 
concerns both the services offered by 
neighborhood centers, and the origins 
of the need for these services.” 

The U-M welfare expert praised 
settlements and neighborhood cen- 
ters as “the general practitioners a- 
mong specialists in social work.” 

“These are some of the few agen- 
cies whose concern is a face-to-face 
relationship with the whole human 
being. Their distinction lies in their 
concern with the whole community, 
the partnership of people and agen- 
cies, 

“Many settlement objectives now 
have been incorporated into public 
services or the activities of specialized 
organizations. Rising standards of 
health, education and income and na- 
tional and state legislation on behalf 
of some of the least secure groups— 
old people, children, the handicapped 
and unemployed — have at least alle- 
viated abject poverty. 

“Poverty now is a serious problem 
chiefly when earnings have been in- 
terrupted by sickness or unemploy- 
ment, “Slum clearance” has gradu- 
ated into more comprehensive com- 
munity-wide movements for city 
planning and urban redevelopment.” 

So far as the future is concerned, 
Cohen said, settlements face two main 
problems: (1) many neighborhood 
leaders have moved from the central 
city to the suburbs and (2) color 
barriers have tended to prevent nor- 
mal flow of new immigrants outside 
the core cities of major metropolitan 
areas: 

“Settlements in the U.S. came into 
being when cities were fed by throngs 
of immigrants from abroad and 
streams of young people from estab- 
lished farm homes in search of city 
opportunities and excitement. 
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“Many central areas in big cities 
have changed their ethnic character 
several times in the past five or six 
decades, as the children of earlier 
immigrants have grown up and moved 
elsewhere and new national groups 
have come in, Recent years, however, 
have seen perplexing changes in the 
extent and tempo of movement 
through the central areas and in the 
types of people who move out and 
in, 

“Many of the longer-established 

families from which a neighborhood 
drew its leaders have moved their 
homes and interests to the suburbs. 
Their places frequently are taken by 
Spanish speaking newcomers from 
Puerto Rico and Mexico and by both 
Negro and white families from south- 
ern fields and mountains. 
“The amazing capacity of Ameri- 
can communities to assimilate new- 
comers has been slowed down, even 
blocked in some places, by the evi- 
dent and lasting characteristic of 
brown skin, Unlike the earlier immi- 
grants, these families may find them- 
selves trapped in a city’s worst hous- 
ing, paying exorbitant rentals, even 
when they have the means to move 
to better quarters.” 


DELTA SORORITY SPONSORS 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

A scholastic intelligence test score 
is not an adequate measure of abili- 
ty or potential and has limited use- 
fulness in predicting further achieve- 
ment, University of Chicago Profes- 
sor Allison Davis said recently. 

“The difference between the test 
scores of Negro and white pupils em- 
phasizes the educational disadvan- 
tages suffered by Negro students un- 
der the segregated school systems in 
the United States,” the education pro- 
fessor said. 

Another expert, Dr. Robert Bier- 
stedt, chairman of the sociology de- 
partment of City College of New 
York, said discrimination, “which is 
a matter of action,” can be dealt with 
by law while prejudice, a matter of 
attitude, can be overcome by educa- 
tion, 

Both speakers were addressing 
school principals and guidance coun- 
selors at a day-long conference in 


Indianapolis, Ind., April The 
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was sponsored by Delta Sigma Theta 
Sorority in cooperation with the In- 
dianapolis superintendent of schools. 

Nearly 200 Indianapolis teachers 
and counselors attended the confer- 
ence, having been granted a day to 


do so. 


In attendance from start to finish 
was Dr. H. L. Shibler, general super- 
intendent of schools of Indianapolis, 
who presented a summary statement 
shortly before the conference ended. 


“There are several considerations 
that must be taken into account in 
evaluating the of test 
scores as a guide in effecting desegre- 
gation in the public schools,” Profes- 
sor Davis said, 


usefulness 


Having revealed the inadequacy of 
scholastic intelligence test scores, the 
University of Chicago educator listed 
three other considerations. 


“Second,” he continued, “the evi- 
dence that white and Negro children 
have equal mental ability at the pre- 
indicates that the 
influence of deprived environment is 
factor in educational 
achievement of Negro pupils.” 


“Third,” 
“a growing body of research evidence 
demonstrates that Negroes — on the 
- have the capacity and ed- 
ucability to achieve at a much high- 
er level than present test scores indi- 
cate.” 


school age level 
crucial 


Professor Davis added, 


average 


“And fourth.” he concluded, “the 
rapid increase in the general level 
of education of Negroes in this coun- 
try illustrates their readiness and 
ability to utilize educational oppor- 
tunity.” 


Documenting his statements with 


published reports Professor Davis 
said: “These research findings clearly 
urge immediate desegregation of pu- 
pils especially at the early ele- 
mentary school grade levels. It is at 
this point that the individual pupil 
can profit most from improved in- 
struction and experience, and avoid 
the handicap of inferior educational 


attainment at later school years.” 


Pointing to the “remarkable rise” 
in number of degrees awarded to Ne- 
groes by instituticns of higher learn- 
ing, Dr. Davis concluded: 


. 


*. .. There is no point in the aca- 
demic system at which segregation is 
defensible on grounds of the Negro’s 
supposed lack of educability and mo- 
tivation to utilize educational oppor- 
iwnity.” 


In a lengthy dissertation titled “The 
Problem of Prejudice” Sociologist 
Dr. Bierstedt, having classified dis- 
crimination as a matter of action 
which can be dealt with by education, 
urged teachers and guidance counse- 
lors to exhibit students the 
“virtues of tolerance and decency, of 
friendship and fair play.” 


bef re 


“The tie of mutual interest.” Dr. 


Bierstedt stated, “. . . is stronger than 
the ethnic tie.” 


“Two sociologists, one of whom is 
white, have more in common than 
two white persons, one of whom is a 
sociologist,” he observed. 


“The interests that induce both 
white and colored children to cheer 
the same basketball team, to play in 
the same high school orchestra, and 
to serve on the same debating team 
will in the long run dominate and 
overcome the irrelevant differences 
that still tend to separate them,” the 
City College of New York sociologist 
opined. 


Dr. Wilton Pruitt, associate dean of 
students at State University of New 
York’s College for Teachers, located 
in Buffalo, addressed the conference 
on “Building Rapport with Negro 
Youth.” 


Another speaker, George Butler, of 
the 
ernment Contracts, revealed new em- 
ployment opportunities Negro 
youth, 


President's Committee on Gov- 


for 


This conference represents one of 
a series of projects initiated in the 
area of job opportunities by Delta 
Sigma Theta Sorority. 

In addition to the job opportuni- 
ties project, Delta sponsors four oth- 
er national and international public 
service programs. 

The sorority has library progrems, 
aids mental health agencies and In- 
stitutions, provides Delta volunteers 
for such community service agencies 
as the Red Cross, the YWCA, the Ur- 


ban League, Girl Scouts and United 
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Community Chest and Councils and 
provides scholarships for the Uni- 
versity of Delhi in New Delhi, India 
and aid to depressed areas through 
such international relief agencies as 


CARE, 


YOUR LQ. 

By Marcuertre Cartwricut 

Who was Robert (Bob) Cole? 

2. Who sang the lead in the Omni- 

bus presentation of Handel's 

“Messiah”? 

Who was alleged to have accused 

the Urban League of “taking 

Negroes for granted in its haste 

to get a check from big business 

officials? 

4. Who was the founder 
A.M.E. Church? 

5. When was Wilberforce founded ? 

ANSWERS 

1. Musician, singer-composer, at the 
turn of the century, who collab- 
orated with James Weldon John- 
son 

2. William Marshall who also 
played de Lawd in “Green Pas- 
tures.” 

3. Ted Brown of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters. 


t. A Philadelphia ex-slave, Richard 


= 


of the 


Allen. 
5. In 1865 by the Methodist 
Church. 


SLIGHT MIX-UP 
By Mancuerire Cartwricnt 

I am an instuctor at Hunter Col- 
lege in the City of New York. Re- 
cently | attended a conference in an 
Eastern European country and before 
returning to the States | gave lectures 
before women’s club groups and in 
universities, 

Before each of my lectures the per- 
son introducing me would heap lav- 
ish praise on me, —as a person, as 
an educator and most of all as an 
American. 


However, in one place I was not 
quite prepared for what followed the 
customary introduction. Roughly 
translated, | heard my host tell the 
audience that | came from the won- 
derful, free, democratic United States 
where the love of learning was so 
great that they even had a college 
ior hunters! 


\ 
| 
| 
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the best people.” It might just be 
possible that a mutual relationship 
is involved, The study of Negro life 
and history might provide insights, 
in fact, a philosophy of life which 
leads to “the good life.” 


It would be wise for people who 
take no interest in the study of Ne- 
gro life and history to observe those 
who do. It is not just accidental that 
students of Negro life and history 
become better scholars, teachers, or 
even better adjusted citizens and 
neighbors. Those who study the truth 
of life can adjust better to it, be- 
cause they understand conditions af- 
fecting it. 

It would be an investment in 
progress, even in self-betterment, if 
interested would 
seek to learn more of the truth about 


Negro life and history and would 
become members of the A.S.N.L.H. 


persons not now 


It is a disappointing fact, however, 
that a general rush of the public to 
join the Association is not to be 
expected. The public wants the spec- 
tacular, not slow-working education- 
al progress, The work of the Associa- 
tion must be supported by the rela- 
tive few who have pride of race, 
long-range vision, and the mission- 
ary spirit. Such people are the true 
noblemen of all races of people. The 
A.S.N.L.H. must find such people 
and solicit their help. 

It is the good fortune of the 
A.S.N.L.H. that it could turn to Dr. 
Picott and the people of Richmond, 
Virginia, who have great pride of 
race, The over-night call by Dr. Pi- 
cott brought more than twenty com- 
munity leaders to the first meeting. 
The program follows: 

AGENDA 
PLANNING SESSION 
RICHMOND COMMITTEE 
1958 Annual Meeting 
The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History 


October 8, 1958 
Presiding J. Rupert Picott 
Purpose of the meeting - Tinsley L. 
Spraggins 
Decision and Scheduling of 
Richmond Citizens’ Activities 
Acceptance of Responsibility for the 
Convention Hospitality 
Miscellaneous : 
a. Convention Report 
b. Reception 
c. Public Meeting 
d. Sunday, Author's Breakfast 
Discussion 
COMMITTEE PERSONNEL: 
Mrs. Lavinia J. Banks 
Mrs. Carrie C. Bradby 
Dr. James H. Brewer 
Dr. Cortlandt M. Colson 
Mr. Franklin J. Gayles 
Mrs. Laura K. Hall 
Miss Dorthula D. Hamlette 
Dr. Robert B. Johnson 
Dr. Henry J. McQuinn 
Mrs. Pearl M. Oxendine 
Mr. Osborne A. Payne 
Mr. George Peterson, Jr. 


42nd Annual Meeting, Alabama State College Montgomery, Alabama; Left to right: Dr. D. R. Crockett, Ala- 


bama State College; Dr. 


W. M. Brewer, Editor, Journal of Negro History; Dr. H. Councill Trenholm, President of 


Alaba State College; Dr. Helen Edmonds, North Carolina State College; Dr. Martin Luther King, President of the 
entocmeny Tespeovenens Association; Dr. L. D. Reddick Alabama State College; Dr. Charles H. Wesley, President 


of the Association. 
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Dr. J. Rupert Picott 

Dr. Samuel D. Proctor 

Mr. Joseph R. Ransome 

Dr. Harry W. Roberts 

Mr. Nathaniel G. Sims 

Mr. Lawrence D. Smith 

Dr. Tinsley L. Spraggins 
Mr. J. Harry Williams 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bouey Yates 


That the community leaders of 
Richmond could be summoned so 
quickly by Dr. Picott, should not be 
too surprising in light of his great 
“depth.” The following profile of 
the man might be enlightening: 


J. RUPERT PICOTT 
Place of Birth: Suffolk, Virginia 
Educational Training 
Educational training secured at 
Virginia Union University and 
Hampton Institute in Virginia; Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia; New 
York University, New York City; 
and Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


Professional Experience 


High school teacher in South Bo-- 
ton and Newport News, Virginia; 


principal of an elementary school of 
900 pupils in Newport News, Vir- 
ginia for seven years; and college 
teacher at Hampton Institute. 


Served on the stalf of two news- 
papers, including the well-known 
Journal and Guide (Associate Edi- 
tor and Branch Manager). which has 


nationwide circulation. 


Executive Secretary (since 1944) 
of the Virginia Teachers Association 
Richmond and editor of the Associa- 
tion’s publications, inc!uding the Vir- 
ginia Education Bulletin. The VTA 
is the official professional organiza- 
tion of the six thousand five hun- 
dred teachers in the public and pri- 
vate schools of the Commonwealth. 

Chairman of the Survey Commit- 
tee which in 1950 prepared an ex- 
haustive report of the entire public 
school system of Durham, North Car- 
olina and chairman of the Commit- 
tee which in 1951 made a survey and 
prepared a report of the entire pub- 
lic school system of Wilmington, 
North Carolina. 

Religious Denominational Affiliation 

Presbyterian; Elder, All Souls 
Presbyterian Church, Richmond. 


Articles 
Author of numerous articles on 
education and other topics which 
have appeared in The Negro Review, 
the Sphinx magazine and other na- 
tional, state and local publications. 
Offices Held 
National and State offices held a- 
mong others include Vice President. 
National Education 
the United States; NEA representa. 
tive, National Education Association 
Association 


Association of 


American Teachers 
Joint Committee; Chairman, Nation- 
al Council of State Teachers 
ciations Officials (an organization of 


Asso- 


Education officials in seventeen south- 
ern states from Maryland to Texas; 
Member Executive Committee Na- 


tional Alumni Association of Vir- 
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ginia Union University; former 
Member of the Board of Trustees, 
Virginia Union University, Rich- 
mond; Eastern Vice President (Area 

Atlantic Seaboard States from 
Maine to and including Virginia) 
Alpha Phi Alpha’ Fraternity; bx- 
ecutive Council, The Association for 
the study of Negro Life and His- 
tory; Member, Board of Advisory 
Editors, the Negro Educational Re- 
Member, Virginia Statewide 
Committee, United Negro College 
Fund: Chairman, Richmond Com- 
mittee, National Scholarship Serv- 
ices Fund. 

In Richmond, recently served as 
Divisional Chairman, American Na- 
tional Red Cross campaign and in 
Community Chest; Chairman, 1955 


view; 


Dr. J. Rupert Picott, Executive Secretary, Virginia Teachers Association 


and Chairman of 


Committee arranging 43rd Annual Meeting of A.S.N.L.H. 
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Membership Campaign Leigh Street 
YMCA; Member of the Board, 
Leigh Street YMCA; Chairman 
(1953-55) Richmond Business and 
Professional Council; officer of the 
Richmond Branch,NAACP; Member, 
Board of Directors, Richmond Edu- 
cational Therapy Center; Member, 
Board of Directors, Richmond Col- 
ored Recreation Association; Mem- 
ber, Board of Directors, Richmond 
Friends Association for Colored 
Children; Chairman, Advisory Com- 
mittee, Richmond Housing Authori- 
ty. 
Special 

Official Delegate of tiv 
wealth of Virginia by appointment 
of Governor of Virginia to the 1950 
White House Conference, Washing- 
ton, D.C., called by President Harry 
S. Truman. Official Delegate of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia by ap- 
pointment of the Governor of Vir- 
ginia to the 1955 White House Con- 
ference on Education, Washington, 
D.C., called by President Dwight D. 
Kisenhower. 

Memberships 


Common- 


Member of the American Associa- 
tion of Schov! Administrators; Life 
member of the National Education 
Association and life member of the 
American Teachers Association. 
Membership is held in many other 
national and Virginia state-wide or- 
ganizations, including Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Honors 

In 1950, selected by the Afro- 
American (newspaper) as one of the 
ten outstanding Virginians for that 
year. Awarded plaque (1952) by 
Hanover County (Virginia) Teach- 
ers Association for “unprecedented 
service to the teachers of Virginia.” 
Awarded a citation (May, 1954) bv 
the New York City Intercultural 
Fund for “leadership in human rela- 


titons in the South.” Presented a 


citation (October, 1954) by the 
Virginia Teachers Association for 
“distinguished leadership of — the 


teachers of Virginia and the South.” 
Listings 

Listed in Who's Who in the South 

and Southwest; in Who's Who in 

Commerce and Industry: in Who's 

Who in Colored America: and 

Who's Who in American Education. 


Harcourt Tynes 


(Continued from page 26) 


Public Library, Miss Jeane 
Blackwell and assistants of the 
Shomburg Collection were able to 
present a most creditable work un- 
der the tite PROUDLY WE HAIL 
(Selected Biographies) compiled by 
the members of Class 9-204 Fred- 
erick Douglass Junior High School 
with Illustrations by Allen Swan and 
Orville Walker. 


On the front page of the beauti- 
fully bound book was a photograph 
of the beloved teacher, Harcourt 
Tynes with a biographical sketch on 
the following page; then a_ brief 
tribute, and the index which includes 
Ira Aldridge, Benjamin Banneker. 
Countee Cullen, Langston Hughes. 
Henry ©. Tanner, Samuel Coleridge 
Taylor, Phyllis Wheatley, Carter G. 
Woodson, Frederick Douglass. C. C. 
Spaulding, Maggie Walker. Robert 
Smalls, Mary McLeod Bethune, 
Alain Locke, Paul Cuffe, F. D. Felix 
Eboro, Martin Luther King, Kwame 
Nkrumah, A. Phillip Randolph, H. 
Lub, Charles Drew, William Hinton, 
Ernest Just, Jan Mazeliger, Percy 
Julian, Douglas Watson, Daniel Wil- 
liams and L. J. Wright. 


Harcourt Tynes leaves a fine heri- 
tage to his contemporaries and those 
to follow in the history of his long 
services to his race and his country. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Helen 
JonesTynes, a son and daughter-in- 
law. Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt A. 
Tynes, Jr. of New Rochelle, New 
York and a granddaughter. 


Gertrude Parthenia McBrown 

St. Albans, New York 

Vice President of New York 
Branch of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and 
History. 
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Read 
NEGROES 
AND 
MEDICINE 


by Dietrich C. Reitzes 


information obtained from 

more than 80 medical colleges 
and 14 major cities—Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Gary, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 
Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Atlanta, New Orleans 
and Nashville—this book provides 
the first thorough analysis ever made 
of Negroes and medicine in the 
United States. It is a valuable addi- 
tion to the study of race relations 
in general as well as in the particu- 
lar field of medicine. 


A COMMONWEALTH 
FUND BOOK 


$7.00 through your 
bookseller, or from 


HARVARD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


79 Garpen Sreeer 


Camnnince 38, Massacnuserrs 


Whet opportunities exist for Negroes , 
in medicine? 
cants to medical schools? 
: Whet is the status of medical core . 
“. provided for Negroes? by Negroes? 
ea How much integration is there in medi- ; 
cine in major United States cities— 
North ond South? 
ia Whet ore the factors which block or 
=. facilitate integration in the field of 
medicine? Wheat ore the trends in 
integration? 
| 


Mr. Stevens Rice 
University Microfilms 
313 N. First St. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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J. RUPERT PICOTT ARRANGES 
43rd A.S.N.L.H. ANNUAL MEETING 


In the fall of each year, the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History holds its Annual Meet- 
ing in a “center of learning,” to which it has been invited 
the previous year. At the 42nd Annual Meeting of the 
Association in November, 1957, at Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, the Association invited to Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, for its meeting in 1958. This offer was accept- 
ed, and plans were being made for meeting in Nash- 
ville in November, 1958. Around the first of October, 
1958, however, the Association was notified that condi- 
tions in Nashville were such that the holding of the 
meeting there this year would not be possible. 

The Annual Meeting is one of the most valuable 
contributions which the Association makes to education. 
Failure to hold the meeting would affect adversely the 
prestige of the Association. Failure of plans for the 
Nashville meeting did not mean the surrender of the 
Association, nor even the blaming of persons responsi- 
ble for failure, it meant, rather, that the Association 
must turn to someone who could produce results on very 
short notice. The Association knew just where to turn, 
and it could expect one of the best annual meetings in 
its history, if it could secure the services of this person. 

To arrange the 43rd Annual Meeting, the Associa- 
tion called on Dr. J. Rupert Picott, Executive Secretary 
Virginia Teachers Association. This was asking a man 
who was busy organizing a convention of five thousand 
teachers in Richmond, Virgnia, during the last of Octo- 
ber, to begin the job of organizing the annual meeting 
in the first part of November. Dr. Picott accepted this 
challenge and, with characteristic assembled a 
planning committee which ‘went right to work.” Dr. 
Picott’s letter to the President of the A.S.N.L.H. might 
October 9, 1958 


was 


vigor. 


be enlightening: 

Dr. Charles H. Wesley, President 
Central State College Wilberforce, Ohio 

Dear Dr. Wesley: 

It is with joy that I write. 

Twenty leaders of the Richmond-Petersburg area 
assembled in this office last night. Four of these indi- 
viduals represented Virginia State College. The others 
were members of the Social Science staff of Virginia 
Union University and representatives of the Richmond 
Teachers Association, Third District, Virginia Teachers 
Association and the City of Richmond. 

Members of the group voted unanimously to sup- 
port our efforts in planning for the Annual Meeting of 


the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 
and accepted committee assignments incident to the 
staging of this annual convention. Mr. Albert N. D. 
Brooks of the Washington Office was present and gave 
splendid assistance. We accept your offer to hold the 
meeting in Richmond on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, 
November 7, 8 and 9, 1958. 

It was also agreed that the program outlined should 
be followed. However, there are many gaps in the 
speaking assignments or places where your Program 
Committee appears to be “still negotiating” with speak 
ers. Very little difficulty is anticipated in securing 
speakers of national repute with interest in Negro hie 
tory and in Negro participation in the developing Amer- 
ican scene. Accordingly, we need at once a definitive 
report from Dr. Robinson as to the present state of com- 
pletion of the program. Mr. Brooks promised also to 
clear this matter with you and Dr. Robinson via tele- 
phone. Dr. Trenholm’s report of his local com- 
mittee activities last vear in Montgomery was most help- 
ful. We shall try to do as much as may be possible 
within the approximately twenty-seven days remaining 
before convention time. Our own General Committee 
has been divided into the usual sub-committees and 
these groups are already at work. Do forward any 
additional material or suggestions which you think help- 
ful and know that we regard the Richmond ASNLH 
1958 Annual Meeting as a very real opportunity. 

Cordialiy, J. Rupert Picott, Chairman 

Richmond Committee 
1958 ASNLH Annual Meeting 

It is a great source of satisfaction to the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History that the 
busiest people, those who “stand for something” in 
their communities, are the ones who contribute most to 
the Association's work. People like Presidem Wesley 
of Central State College, Wilberforce. Ohio, who is the 
Association's president, and President Trenholm of Ala- 
bama State College, Montgomery and Mobile. who is the 
Association's vice president, as well as president of the 
Associtaed Publishers, have given years of time and 
energy in unpaid service to the Association. Like them, 
hundreds of scholars and others with pride of race make 
possible the operation of the Association through their 
contributions of services or money. The Association for 
over forty years has enjoyed, in fact, the “company of 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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